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T\O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

FREE LIBRARIES. — The MAY 
CATALOGUES of Valuable SECOND-HAND | 
WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered | 
at prices greatly reduced, are Now Ready, and 
will be sent post free on application to 
W. H. Smira & Son, Library partment, 
86, Strand, London, W.C. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, 
NEW AND IMPORTANT PURCHASES, 
Sprine CATALOGUE Now REapy. | 


ILLIAM GLAISHER,} 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 


265, High Holborn, London. 
Also a 
Catalogue of Popular Ourrent Literature at 
Discount Prices, and a Catalogue of French 
Literature. 





| 





ILLIAMS & NORGATE,|! 
Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; and 7, | 
Broad Street, Oxford. 

| 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 
OREIGN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS, | 
promptly aos on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application, 
DuLAU & Co., 37, Soho Square. 








hes AMERICAN SCHOOL and COLLEGE iT 


TEXT-BOOK AGENCY are Agents for | 
the Publications of the. leading American | 
Educational Publishers, and receive Subscrip- | 
tions for all the American Educational Journals. | 
NEW CATALOGUE ready.—Gray’s Inn 
Chambers, 20, High Holborn, London, W.C, 


| 


OOKSELLERS in BIRMINGHAM.—| 


“ EDWARD BAKER, John Bright Street, is 
the best second-hand bookseller in that town.” 
—Editor, Bazaar. 





OOKS WANTED, 258. each offered.— 
Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols, 1890; 
Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Shirley's 
Deer Parks, 1867; Des Remedies, 3 vols., 
1871 ; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878 ; Jesse’s 
Richard III.,1862. Borrow’s Romany Word Book, 
1874. Hewlett’s Harthwork.out of Tuscany, 
1895. 100,000 Books FOR SALE and WANTED. 
Call and see my wonderful Stock. State wants, 
—Bak ER's Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 








YPE-WRITING.—Novels, Plays, 
Reviews, Poetry, &c., Typed; or from 
Dictation (Shorthand if desired). Difficult 
MSS. a speciality. Six years’ experience. 
Duplicating. Specimens, Terms, and Authors’ 
Madetenees sent Pupils taken.—-GRAHAM, 
$4, Strand, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). 


Essays, 





YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

done. 10d. per 1,000 words. Specimens 

and references.—Address, Miss MEsszr, 18, 
Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


YPE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS., neat, 

prompt, accurate, 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Duplicates, Translations, French Oo nd- 
ence.— Mrs. MICHEL, 31, Craven Street, Charing 
Cross, 

















ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) for 
the COVER PAGES of the ACADEMY 
should be sent not later than Noon 


ECRETARIAL or similar positio - DESIRED 
by YOUNG LADY used to Literary Work. 
Rapid Shorthand Writer and Typist. Excellent 
references.— Miss W., 26, Mount Pleasant. Lane, 


Upper Clapton. ba 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENRVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 
For the Relief of Distressed Artists, their 
Widows, and Orphans, 
President—Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take 
place at the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Métropole, 
on SATURDAY, May 10, at Half-past Six 
o'clock. 
Lord DAVEY, P.C., in the Chair. 
Dinner Tickets, inclading Wines, One Guinea. 
DONATIONS will be received and thank- 
fully acknowledged by 
ASTON WEBB, A.RB.A., Treasurer. 
WALTER W. OULESS, B.A., Hon. Sec. 
DOUGLAS G. H. GORDON, Secretary. 
41, Jermyn Street, S.W. 








N*®” ETCHINGS and DRAWINGS by 
D. Y. CAMERON. 


EXHIBITION NOW OPEN at 
Mr. R. GUTEKUNST’S GALLERY, 


16, King Street, St. James’s,8.W. Admission Is 
10 to & daily. 





HE CROFT SCHOOL, BETLEY vid 

Crewe. — Small village. oo 2 
Modern, high-class BOARDING SCHOOL for 
the Daughters of Gentlemen, Usual school 
subjects. Good languages and music, field 
work and natural science, handicrafts and home 
arts, bookbinding, embossed leather-work, wood- 
carving, basket-making. Professional training 

ven to girls in above subjects. Daughters of 

lergy instructed in village industries. Foreign 
and English resident Governesses.— For pro- 
spectus apply to the PRINCIPALS (late of the 
House of 


ucation, Ambleside). 
RACTICAL EDUCATION and Training 
for BOYS by the newer methods, at 
Clacton College, Clacton-on-Sea. Head-Master, 
HAROLD PICTON, B.Sc. Lond, (Gold, Silver 
and Research Medallist of University College). 





MUDIES LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 





ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOOIETY (for weekly Books 
at the houses of Sabsorineen) from Two SoUTEas 
per annam. 


COUNTRY SUBSORIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per. annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends ‘ma: 
SUBSORIPTION, and thus lessen the 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis 
and post free. 


UNITE in ONE 
of Oarriage. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
Now OFFERED AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 PP.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENOR, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS of 
F GERMAN, {[TALIAN, sP. and 





30-34, NEW OXFORD. STREET: 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.0,, LONDON ; 

And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Bidgs., Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
CURRENT AOOOUNTS 

?] 8 / the minimum monthly 2 IN) / 

8° iN] 
DEPOSIT AOCOOUNTS 

ot / on Depostta, repayable on 

9 4 


not drawa 
23°/ 
emand. ° 
STOOKS AND SHARES. 


ono and Shares Purchased and Seid for 





A LIMITED NUMBER OF THE 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO THE “ ACADEMY” 


May still be obtained, singly, at 2d. each, or im complete 
sets for 3s. 6d., on aplication to the Office, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


JOHN MILTON 

WILLIAM COWPER 
CHARLES DARWIN 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 
ANDREW MARVELL 
ROBERT BROWNING 
THOMAS CARLYLE 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
CHARLES DICKENS 
JONATHAN’SWIFT 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY 


WILLIAM BLAKE 

SIR RICHARD STEELE 
ALEXANDER POPE 
DOUGLAS JERROLD 
FRANCIS BACON 
HENRIK IBSEN 


BEN JONSON 
JOHN KEATS 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING 
TOM HOOD 

THOMAS GRAY 

R. L. STEVENSON 

SIR WALTER SCOTT 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY 
LEIGH HUNT 

LORD MACAULAY 
ROBERT SOUTHEY 

S. T, COLERIDGE 
CHARLES ‘LAMB 
MICHAEL DRAYTON 
W. SAVAGE LANDOR 
SAMUEL PEPYS 
EDMUND WALLER 
WILKIE COLLINS 








HE ACADEMY AND LITERATURE 
will be sent, post free, to every Annual 
Subscriber in the United Kingdom. Price of 


|52 issues, if prepaid, 13s. (postage included), 


on Thursday to 43, Chancery Lane. 


Terms, &c., on application. | 


In future, Foreign Subscribers, by a prepayment 
of 17s. 6d.; will secure its sent free 
to any address throughout the world. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAGOK, with full particulars 
post free. 


FRANCIS RAYVENGSCROFT, Manager. 


Telephone, No, 5, Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address, “ BIRKBEOK, LONDON.” ° 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 








“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


New Series.—No. 137. 


_ readers attempting this week's 
ompetition (descri lly on page 
466) must cut out sii Conpon ones 
enclose it with their reply. 
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The 
TREHERNE’S NEW BOOKS. 


u 
THE INCONSEQUENCES OF SARA. 
By DANAE MAY. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE says: “A brilliant novel 


+ + « moO more promising work has come from a woman 
writer since the tales of John Oliver Hobbes.” 


DENMARK: Past and Present. 


By MARGARET THOMAS, 

Author of “A Scamper Thro’ Spain and Tangie rr, 

Years in Palestine and Syria. 
13 full-page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, price 6s. net. 

BOOKMAN. —“ Not to be missed by intending visitors to 
Denmark.” 

GRAPHIC.—* Should be carefully read by any prospective 
visitor to Denmark. . . ° Illustrated with good 
photographs.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
Thomas's ‘ Denmark.’” 


RICHARD MARSH’S NEW BOOK, 
THE ADVENTURES OF 
AUGUSTUS SHORT, 


Will be published on Monday, May 5th. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE CORONATION SERIES. 
Thin Paper Edition, Pocket size (64 by 44), 
limp leather, gilt, 2s, net; c!oih gilt, ls. 6d. 
1. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

By Mrs. CRAIK. 
2. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
By JANE AUSTEN. 
3. LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 
By Lorp.. LyTTON (shortly), and others 
in preparation. 
The BOOKMAN sys :- “Jt is scarcely credible that these 
pretty well-bound volumes may be had at such a moderate 
price. They are a pleasure to hold and to read from.’ 
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“Two 


“We can recommend Miss 





A. TREHERNE & Co., Ltd., 3, Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 


Academy and Literature. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1039— MAY, 1902. 


EVENING ON THE VELD.—A BALLAD OF FAMOUS 
SHIPS. BY MAY BYRON.—THE PRINCESS AND THE 
MONK. By J. A. MAUNG GYI.—AN UNREOORDED 
INCIDENT. By “LINESMAN.”—INDIVIDUALISM IN 
MODERN ORICKET.—IN THE AUSTRALIAN BACK- 
BLOCKS.—THE OONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE. OHApPs. 


—23, 6d. 


XXIL, XXIIIL—ON THE HEELS OF DE WE. V. A 
New Cast.—NEW ISSUES: ENGLISH LITERATURE 
THROUGH GERMAN SPECTACLES. — GOLDSMITH AND 
LaMB.—BESANT versus THACKERAY.—TWO NOTABLE 
NOVELS. — PHYSICAL TRAINING IN SCOTTISH 
SCHOOLS. — MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: Tue 


THE FRENCH ACADEMY—Dk, JOHNSON | 
RHODKS'S WII. 
~PARTY POLITICS 


DICTIONARY OF 
—SLANG DICTIONARIES — CECIL 
BRITISH INTERESTS IN SIAM, 
AND PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
LONDON, 


WILLIAM EPINBURGH AND 





NOW READY. 
Dedicated by permission to Sir Henry Irving. 
LFRED THE GREAT (a Drama). 
THE BALLAD OF DUNDEE AND OTHER POEMS. 
By FLORENCE G. ATTENBOROUGAH. 
A charming Gift Book. Price 3s, 6d. 
LFRED Td&E GREAT (a Drama). 
TH#& BALLAD OF DUNDEE AND OTHER POEMS 
By FLORENCE G. ATTENBOROUGA. 
Dedicated by permission to Sir Henry Irving. 
London: W. REEVES, 83, Charing Oross Road. 


4 


4 





“WHY JEWS SUCCEED,” 
BY I. ZANGWILL. See the 


NEW LIBERAL REVIEW 
MAY Number, Now Ready. 

Also Articles by SIDNEY LEE, Sir T. MOFFETT, &c. 
and second instalment of the New Romance, 
‘ALAIN TANGER'S WIFE,’’ 
By J. H. YUXALL, M.P. 

Price One Shilling. 33, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, EC 








CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


FOR 


THE DREAM OF A BRITISH ZOLLVEREIN. 
SUUTH AFRIOA AND INvIA, 
PROBLEMS OF THE EMPIRE. By SiR HARRY H. 
THE LAND WAR IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 
THE UNIQUE CONTINUITY 
THE GENIUS OF SPAIN. By HAVELOCK ELLIs. 
THE UASE FOR HOSPITAL NURSES: 

(1) By the Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND. 


(2) By Miss ISLA STEWART (Matron and Superintendent of 
ALFRED HIGGINs. 

By LESLIE STEPHEN. 

By WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 


DANTE AND THE FINE ARTS. By 
THE ASCENDENUY OF THE FUTURE. 
‘VHE GREAT IRISH EPIC. 
NK&WTON HALL. By FREDERIC HARRISON, 
PERSONAL REVOLLECTIONS OF CECIL RHODES : 

(1) Some Conversations in London. 

(2) As Peacemaker on the Matoppo Hills, 
A FEW wokbs ON THE NEW EDUCATION BILL, 
LAST MONTH. By SIR WEMYSs REID. 


London 


By SIR RoBERT = FEY, K.C.B. 
By SIR LEVEL GwrIFFIN, K.C.s.1. 

JOHNSTON, 
By His Honour JUDGE O'CONNOR VORRIS, 
OF OUR CORONATION RITE. 


By SIDNEY 
By ROBERT CLERMONT WITT. 
By the Right Hon, JAMES BRYCE, 


SAMPSON LOW, 


MAY. 


mn -B. 


By the Rev. DOUGLAS MACLEANE. 


Nurses, St. Bartholomew's Hospital). 


Low, 


M.P. 


MARSTON & Co., Ltd. 





A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 


és., claret roan, 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


Simpkin, Marshall & Oo, 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


RALPH DARLINGTON, F.B.G.S. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 


London : 


Edited by 


Feap. 8vo. 


ls—-THE HOTELS of the WORLD. 


the world. 


“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome 
» The 
—Dailu Graphic. 
’—Liverpool Daily Post, 
-6V Illustrations, 


so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes ? ”- 
“ It very emphaticaily tops them all.” 

“The best Handbook to London ever issued.” 
THIRD EDITIUN, REVISED, 


LONDON AND 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,500 References to ali Streets and Places of Interest. 


DARLINGTON & CO, 


Llangollen : 
London : SIMPKIN, 


5s.— 


MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., 
Paris and New York : Bu ETANO’s. 


gilt, Lilustrated, 


Llangollen : Darlington & Oo. 


Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Illustrated. 


A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 


give for such a guide-book as this, which teaches 
Times. 


24 Maps and Plans. 


ITS ENVIRONS. 


Ltd., The Railway Bookstalis, and all Booksellers. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NEW REVIEW FROM STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


Printed on Antique Paper. 
Price Is. net. 


THE SHRINE: 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE OF LIFE, 
LITERATURE, AND ART. 
The first number of THE SHRINE is now 


ready. Itscontents are variedand entertaining. 
Amongst these due prominence is given to 


In Crown 4to. 


Shakespeare’s Shrine (Stratford-on-Avon),withn 


all its diversified associations, old and new; 
to Poetry and Poets generally, and to Book- 
Lore in some ofits most popular aspects. 


THE SHRINE is printed upon a specially 
manufactured paper, thick and rough-edgeda, 
and is well-bound in strong paper covers. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 1. 

Introductory Sonnets—Shakespeare’s Birthday Celebra- 
tions—‘The Shakespeare-Bacou Controversy—The Child- 
hood of Apollo—Hamlet and Ophelia—The Shamrock— 
The Phoenix and Turtle -The Birthday Revival Play— 
Zenobia —A Social Experiment — Robert Burns — The 
Coronation, 

“The magazine ought to have a good future before 

~The Rock. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY. 


In F’cap 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; Roxburgh, 7s. 6d. ; 
Large Paper, £1 1s. 


HOW TO MAKE AN INDEX. By 
HENRY B. WHEATLEY, Author of “ How to Form 
a Library,” “ How to Catalogue a Iibrary.” 

In this volume the various theories concerning indexing 
are set forth, and certain rules are laid down and illus- 
trated tor the making of an index, while erroneous 
methods are exposed and illustrated by examples, 


“We are grateful to Mr. Wheatley for his eloquent 
treatise. Asa practical indexer he has entire grasp of the 
subject, and fully illustrates the difficulties, pitialls, and 
snares which beset one who would attempt an J/ndex 
Rerum, ‘Some very valuable suggestions are scattered 
through the work, particularly in the final chapter. Alto- 
gether, this should prove a highly acceptable addition to 
the BOOK-LOVER’s LIBRARY.” — Book Queries, 


NOW READY. In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 3s. 6. 


ALFRED THE GREAT. A Chronicle 
Play in Six Scenes, By W. H. PINDER, 

“Tts literary qualities make it more than worthy of 
perusal, and its dramatic possibilities may be found deserv- 
ing of attention by those who are desirous of presenting 
something novel.”—Lvening Post (Exeter). 

“Mr, Pinder’s style is good, and suitable to the theme, 
and he gives a very attractive study of Alfred, whose 
speeches are, as a rule, marked by grace and dignity.”— 
Notts Daily Guardian, 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt, 


price 
PHILIPPA : In Youth and Middle 
Age. A Tule. 


By MARY E. SHIPLEY, Author of 
° ) ee Hamilton,” “ Like a Rasen Fiddler, &c.” 


5s. 


NEW NOVEL BY REGINALD ST. BARBE. 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cl.th, 6s, 


THE PRINCESS INEZ. by REGI- 
NALD 8ST. BARBE, Author of * In Modern Spain.” 
&c, 

“A very realable romance of love and vengeance. re- 
calling in some respects the story of Sardou’s * Fedora,’ 
abuunding in a most luxuriant crop of metaphors, and 
placed in picturesque scenes of Granada and Madrid.”— 
Literary World, 

“ headers will certainly find ample enjoyment in the 
perusal of Mr. St. Barbe’s story.”—Glasgow Herald, 





In large folio, paper cover, fully illustrated, price 2s. 


SERGEANT, CALL THE ROLL. A 


Souvenir of the War in Verse. By SMEDLEY 
NORTON, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, bevelled boards, 
price Is. 6d. 


THE DISCARDED VIOLET STAMP, 


and the Tales it Told. By JACKO. 





ELL1O t STOCK, 
62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C, 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S 
Announcements 


NOTICE. — J. Foster Fraser’s 


Vivid Book of Travel and Adven- 


Mr. 








ture, entitled 


The Real Siberia. 


Together with an Account of a Dash 

















Through Manchuria, 








Profusely Illustrated from Special Photozraphs, 

will be published in a few days, price 6s, 

book should ordered at the Book- 
sellers and Libraries. 


The now be 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


William Black, Novelist. 








By Sir WEMYSS REID. 








With 3 Portraits. 
“Sir Wemyss puts his finger on the meaning and 
mystery of his real life... .A true picture, tenderly 
drawn, of a great man of jetters.”—Punch, 


CASSELL & COMPANY'S UNIQUE FINE ART 
WORK. 


Royal Academy Pictures, 
1902 








distinguished itures of 
Popularity. 
Two Beautiful Pictures in Colour, 
and will be issued IN FOUR PARTS in place of 
Five as hitherto, whilst Additional Pages will 
te given ip each Part. 


Will be by Fresh le: 


It will contain 


Part 1 ready early in MAY. To be completed in Four 
Parts, price 1s. each net; or in One Volume, 


handsome.y bound in cloth, 7e. 6d. 
NOW READY, the FIRST VOLUME of 


Living London; 








Its Work and its Play, its Humour and 
its Pathos, its Sights and its Scenes. 


Edited by GEORGE R. SIMS. 








VOLUME I. of this great work contains upwards of 
450 Illustrations from D:awings by leading 


Artists of the day and from Special Photographs 
expressly prepared for this volume, Oloth, 1s. ; 
half-leather, 16s. 


“ As a survey of the life and habits of a great city there 
is nothing to compare with it.”— Daily News. 


FRANK STOCKTON'S 


Kate Bonnet: 


LATEST NOVEL. 


The Romance of a 
Pirate's Daughter. 








By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 








With 8 Illustrations. 6s 


“The pirate’s daughter, who gives her name to the 
book, is one of those charming girls who win the hearts 
of all men,.”-— World, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 
and all 


LTD., 
Booksellers. 


London ; 


‘MACMILLAN & CO.’S| 
NEW BOOKS. 


Co 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 
THIRD AND REVISED EDITION OF 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


With a New Preface. 
Extra crown 8vo, 10s, net. 
“ His great book on France.”— Times. 


LIBRARY EDITION NOW R&ADY. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE 


To the Death of Alexander the Great. 


By Prof. J. B. BURY, M.A., Hon. Litt.D., Hon. LL.D. 
With Maps and Plans. 2 voele., 8vo, 25s. net. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. 


Ry Rev. A. FOSTER-MELL'AR, M.A. 
With 33 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CABINET GOVERNMENT 
IN ENGLAND. 


By MARY T. BLAUVELT, M.A. 


CHEAPER RE-ISSUE OF THE NOVELS OF 


MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6¢. each. 


GOD’S FOOL. 
MY LADY NOBODY. 
THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH. 
AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 


NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


Reprinted from the First Editions, with all the Original 


lliustrations. In crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 
Latest Addition. 
BARRY LYNDON: CATHERINE 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. 
Contents for MAY. 
PAWN. Chaps. 1-4. 
in SOUTH AFRICA. 


The CARDINAL'S 

OUR CAVALRY 
Maude, 

MADEMOISELLE MARS. 

MAY-DAY on the EXE 

The HEROINE of the FIFTEEN. 

The POET'S LIMIT. 

OUR OLD KEBPER. 

Che CRISIS in the LIBERAL PARTY. 
Kent. 

SIR HARRY SMITH. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 

Volume 55, Nov. 1901—April 1902. 

Price 7s, 6d. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
Price ls, 4d. Annual Subscription. post free, 
The MAY Number contains : 
AUBREY DE VERE. By G. E. W. 
MR. SWINBURNE. By Edmund Gosse. 
A NOTEWORTHY LETTER OF 
Willis+m Lyon Phelps. 
rO MARY. A hitherto unpublished Poem. 
Whittier. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General 
Interest. 
* Also ready, Volume 63, Nov. 1901—April 1902. 
Price 10+. 6d, 


By Lieut.-Col. 
By A. F. Davidson. 
By O. M. Paine. 


By O. B. Roylance 


*,* Also ready, 


lés, 


With Portrait 
WHITTIER'S. By 


By John G. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZIN#¢ FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscript’on, post free, 12s 
The MAY Number contains :— 

A LITTLE WHITE STEAMER, A MAN IN GRAY, 
TWENTY THOUSAND SHIPS. By 
Sprague. 

SIR MARROK. A Long Story, complete in this Nua ber 
By Allen French. 

THE CANARY'S SIEGE. 
Leonard. 

And numerous other Storics for the Young. 

*.* Also ready, Volume 29 (Part 1) Nov. 

Price &s. 6¢, 


Illustrated. 
and 
A True 


Story. By Mary D. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Limited, London. 


Howard F. 


1901—April 1902. 


A LIST FOR BOOK-LOVERS. 


Messrs. J. M. DENT & Co. are making Two Additions to 


THE MEDIAEVAL TOWN SERIES 


The First, appearing immediately, is: 


THE STORY OF CAIRO. 
Told by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 
Illustrations by J. A. SYMINGTON, and 
Photographs. 
This will very shortly be followed by 


THE STORY OF CHARTRES 
By CECIL HEADLAM. 
Illustrated by HERBERT RAILTON. 
The bindings are two. namely, cloth gilt, at 4s, 6d. net; 
limp leather, at 5s. 6d net. 
An Illustrated List of the Series Post Fre:. 


With from 


Messrs. DENT have just published 
A ROMANCE BY MR. EDMUND GARDNER, 
ENTITLED 
AN EPISODE IN THE RENAISSANCE. 
With a Botticellian Frontispiece in Photogravure, 
Price 4s. 6d. net. 
The SPECTATOR says: “IT IS A VERY 
PLECE OF WORK.” 
Also another good Novel, entitled 


WILL O’ THE WISP. 
By JOHN GARRETT LEIGH. 


Price 4s. 64. net. 


BEAUTIFUL 


Vessrs. DENT have in course of publication a new 


THACKERAY. 
Illustrated by C. E. BROCK, and Edited by 

ALTER JERROLD. 
? ery shortly, THE NEWCOMES (3 vels.’ 
“ Of all the editions of Thackeray,” says the PALL MALL 
GAZETTE, “this pleases us the most by its rare and 
artistic combination of illustration, binding, and paper. 
It isan ornament to the bookcase, and pleasant to 

handle and read.” 


3s. net per vul. 


Messrs. DENT have 


TWO BOOKS FOR THE CORONATION 
Which are worthy of attention. 
Jirst is prepared esp cially for the Nurseru, 
No. 111. of “THE BAIRN-BOOKS.” 


THE BAIRN’S 
CORONATION BOOK. 


Written by CLARE BRIDGMAN, and Illustrated in 
Colours by CHARLES ROBINSON. 
In a Cvloured Cover, price Is. 3d. net. 
The Second is entitled 


IMPERIAL LONDON. 
By ARTHUR H. BEAVAN. 
Illustra‘ed by HANSLIP FLETCHER, Large medium 8vo, 
in cloth gilt, price 12s, 6d. net. 
The (-RAPHIC says :—“* With a more interesting, more 
comprehensive work on modern London it has never been 
our good fortune to meet.” 


The 


bing 


Messrs. DENT have just published 
‘*‘An Anthology of SATURDAY Essays,”’ 


RECREATIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS. 


Written by many well-known Writers. 5s net. 
Also a Work, entitled 


THE SPINDLE-SIDE 
OF SCOTTISH SONG. 


By JE:SIE PATRICK FINDLAY. 
With Four Portraits. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
The ACADEMY says :—“ It is pleasant to have, in handy 
form. such biogr: aphical details as are here set down. 
At the end of each sket« “ha characteristic example of its 
subject's work is quoted.” 


HAZLITT’S WORKS. 


Edited by_A. R. Se. and A. GLOVER, with 
| AL E. HENLEY. 


Intro 

Twelve vois., limited to 500 sets, 7s. 6d. net per volume. 

Vols. L., I., and lI ready, 

BLACKWOODS MAGAZINE. - “ At last a tardy monument 
is raised, a complete edition, handsomely printed, accurately 
edited, and pretac d by an eloquent and well-deserved 
eulogy. 


THE JOURNAL FOR NATURE-LOVERS. 


“THE COUNTRY.” 
MAY NUMBE; Sag 3), NUW READY. 6d. net. 
BLACK AND WHItTE.—* A charmingly printed and illus- 
trare | pe’ indical devoted to all the pursuits by which life in 
the country is blessed. A very acceptable addi:ion 
to periodical literature.” 


*.* Illustrated Catalogue and Lists Post Free 


J. M. DENT & Co., Bedford St., W.C. 
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The Literary Week. 


Mr. Hersert Srencer, who reached his 82nd birthday 
last Sunday, has just issued, through Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate, a volume entitled Facts and Comments. 
In the preface Mr. Spencer says :— 

During the years spent in writing various systematic 
works, there have from time to time arisen ideas not 
fitted for incorporation in them. Many of these have 
found places in articles published in reviews, and are now 
collected together in the three volumes of my Essays. 
But there remain a number which have not yet found 
expression ; some of them relatively trivial, some of more 
interest, and some which I think are important. 


The book contains thirty-nine articles. Among the 

4 ) ° ” © ry’ 

subjects commented on are ‘‘ Presence of Mind,”’ ‘‘ The 

— ga done = ; 

Corruption of Music,”’ ‘‘ Patriotism,’ and ‘‘ The Pursuit of 
. ” F 

Prettiness. 


Tue Rev. Arthur Poulton, the Rector of Pentridge, in 
which parish Browning’s footman ancestor lived, has had 
the happy thought of putting the poet’s line from Pippa 
Passes, ‘‘ All service ranks the same with God,” on 
his forefather’s tablet. The inscription will accordingly 
run :— 





To the Memory of 
RoBERT BROWNING, 
of Woodyates in this Parish, 
who died Nov. 25th, 1746, and is the 
first known forefather of 
Rosvert BROWNING, the Poet. 
He was formerly footman and butler 
to Sir John Bankes, of Corfe Castle. 
“ All service ranks the same with God.”—Browning. 
This Tablet was erected by some 
of the Poet’s friends and admirers, 1902. 








No. 1565. Established 1869. London: 3 May, 1902. 


Price Threepence 
[ Registered as a Newspaper. | 


The Bishop of Salisbury and his officials, as well as the 
leading antiquarians among his clergy, are taking great’ 
interest in this symbol of the poet’s connection with their 
diocese ; and the former, as well as Mr. Poulton, have 
willingly given up their faculty fees in respect of the 
tablet. This is to be of white marble, on black-—and not 
brass—in obedience to the wish of Mr. Arthur J. Munby 
and Mr. Poulton. 


Tue first of the three additional animal stories which 
Mr. Kipling has recently finished will appear immediately 
in serial form. It is to be called ‘‘ The Cat that Walked 
by Himself,” and explains how the dog’s — for 
cats came about, and why it was part of their fate that 
boys should throw stones atthem. Mr. Kipling is expected 
to arrive in England from South Africa early this month. 


[T was announced at a tecent meeting of the Court of 
Common Council for the City of London, that an anony- 
mous donor was willing to found a City of London School 
travelling scholarship for the purpose of encouraging a 
spirit of enquiry into all phases and branches of jour- 
nalism. The scholarship is to be of the value of £400 
per annum and is to be called the ‘‘ Steevens Scholarship *’ 
in memory of the late Mr. G. W. Steevens’s connection with 
the school. The donor further proposes to defray three- 
fourths of the cost of the necessary classes, provided that 
his total contribution, including the scholarship, does not 
exced £1,000 per annum. ‘The donor’s desire is that his 
gift may prove the nucleus of a college of journalism. 


Tue Boy’s Empire League, out of its members’ admira- 
tion for M. ule Verne, is about to present that exploiter 
of the wonderful with a gold-headed walking stick. In 
a letter accompanying the gift the donors remark that 
‘“‘ boys are not much burdened with pocket-money, as you 
know, and the gift is not to be prized for its intrinsic 
value.” They further congratulate M. Verne on his 
recovered health, and express the hope that ‘‘ you may 
long be spared to enjoy the fume which is yours by well- 
merited popular judgment.” A little sententious, perhaps, 
but well inspired. 


Tue Paris correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette has 
been interviewing Mr. Marion Crawford on the subject of 
his play, ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini,” which was so successfully 
produced on Tuesday evening by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. 
lt will be remembered that the French translation was 
made by M. Marcel Schwob, of whom Mr. Crawford says 
that “‘in command of Janguage he ranks with Anatole 
France.’’ Mr. Crawford wishes it to be known that he had 
no idea, when he accepted the commission from Mme. 
Ber nhardt, that d’Annunzio and Mr. Phillips were at work 
on the same theme. Mr. Crawford rejects the ‘‘ legend ”’ 
of Francesca. ‘‘ She was,” he says, “a married woman 
who had an ‘ affair’ for fourteen years. ‘They loved each 


other uninterruptedly for that period. And they were 
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flesh and blood people. I do pot believe in the moral 
liason which some critics speak of.’’ It is interesting to 
note that Mr. Crawford has been working for years on a 
novel “which will bring in Dante’s people, and Dante 
himself, most likely.”’ 


AN interviewer in the Sketch tells us that Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor writes directly on his typewriter: ‘‘He goes at 
a very rapid rate, for his ideas flow in a continuous stream, 
and he never has to pause for a word in which to express 
the exact phase of his thought.’’ We are further told that 
“the only writing which Mr. O'Connor does with his pen, 
apart from signing his name, is the famous review of ‘ ‘The 
Book of the Week.’’’ We are inclined to congratulate 
Mr. O’Connor. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following apropos of the 
Daily Mail correspondence on the subject of Mr. Quiller- 
Couch and the women authors :—** Why is it that women are 
invariably generous in speaking of men’s work? Indeed, 
but for women the phenomenal sales mentioned in adver- 
tisements would never be reached by any male novelist. 
Many women write reviews; the proud extracts quoted in 
publishers’ circulars emanate, in many cases, from: the poor 
little sex. When women writers are interviewed they 
do not seize the opportunity to attack the successful, if 
daring, books of, say, Mr. George Moore, Mr. Henry James, 
Mr. Marion Crawford, or Mr. Hall Caine. The whole 
matter is childish, and would not deserve attention if it 
did not indicate the tenuity of artistic feeling in England. 
Books are now regarded in a commercial aspect only by 
most writers. What will pay? What will hit this, that, 
or the other body of readers? What ending will ‘they’ 
like? What ‘ beginning’ will catch their capricious 
attention? How much truth will they swallow? How 
grossly can life and humanity be vulgarly flattered ? 
They do not want idealisation: they want misrepresen- 
tation. Men, beyond doubt, are more theatrical than 
women in their novels. A great gift, in either sex, is 
always fearless; but among the ‘selling second-rate’ it 
will be found that women write honestly, if badly, of 
what they know and feel; whereas men of the same 
literary rank indulge in stilted diction, melodramatic 
effects, sham sentiment, false refinement, laboured, unreal 
emotionalism. ‘The woman, therefore, commands a larger 
public. She is more sincere, and the great good sense 
of the common reader, heedless of style, responds to her 
undisciplined earnestness.”’ 


Apropos of an article on ‘‘ The Coming Novelist’ in the 
Daily Mail by Mr. Justin McCarthy, Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
writes in the current Pall Mall Magazine concerning the 
over-production of novels. Mr. Chesterton is optimistic ; 
he holds that the critics are not really afraid of literary 
degeneration—they are frightened by mere numbers. ‘“ It 
-is not,’’ he says, ‘* because the novels are weak, but because 
we are weak, that we seek to arrest this impetuous 
progression.’’ And he proceeds to assert that people 
write and read novels because they have discovered that 
life is fundamentally romantic. ‘This, no doubt, is one 
very good reason, though it is no new discovery. But 
Mr. Chesterton hardly touches that very large class of 
novels which would almost appear to be written for the 
purpose of misrepresenting life. Now true romance never 
misrepresents. 


A writer in the New York Times Saturday Review has 
been discussing the subject ‘‘ Where Novelists Fail.” He 
appears to consider that the test of a good novel is that 
it should live for five years, otherwise it is ephemeral. 
That does not appear to us to be a very severe test. Yet 
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it is perfectly true that not one novel in 500 can stand it. 
Character, says the writer in question, following the often- 
quoted dictum of Wilkie Collins, is the only thing that 
makes for permanency in fiction. That is what everyone 
has been repeating for years, but the novelists—-most of 
them will not listen. 


Tue Monthly Review publishes in its May issue ‘‘ Ten 
Characters from Shakespeare,’ by Mr. W. J. de la Mare 
(Walter Ramal). The ‘‘ Characters"? are in blank verse, 
and each is an admirable realisation of its subject. This 
strikes us even more strongly than the verse itself, which 
is often really fine, though with an occasional tendency to 
over-emphasis. The ‘“‘ Characters”’ are Falstaff, Macbeth, 
Mercutio, Juliet, Juliet’s Nurse, Desdemona, Iago, Polonius, 
Ophelia, and Hamlet. The Falstaff opens thus :— 


’T was in a tavern that with old age stooped 

And leaned rheumatic rafters o’er his head,— 

A blowzed prodigious man which talked, and stared, 
And rolled, as if with purpose, a small eye 

Like some sweet Cupid in a cask of wine. 


This of Juliet’s Nurse :— 


. . . She prates and prates - 
A waterbrook of words o'er twelve small pebbles: 
And when she dies—some gray long summer evening 
When the bird shouts of childhood thro’ the dusk 
"Neath night’s faint tapers—then her body shall 
Lie stiff with silks of sixty thrifty years. 

The Iago is perhaps less successful, but opens well :— 
A dark lean face, a narrow slanting eye 
Whose deeps of blackness one pale taper’s beam 
Haunts with a flitting madness of desire ; 
A heart whose cinder at the breath of passion 
Glows in a momentary core of heat 
Almost beyond indifference to endure ; 
So parched Iago frets huge Time away. 

This of Ophelia is tenderly imagined :— 
There is a beauty past all weeping now 
In that sweet crooked mouth, that vacant smile ; 


Only a lonely gray in those mad eyes 
Which never on earth shall learn their loneliness. 


Mr. de la Mare is a poet from whom good work may 
be confidently expected. 


THe current Century publishes ‘A Little Essay on 
Books and Reading,’’ by Mr. Dooley. Here is one of 
his deliverances :— 

Hardly a day passes but some lady fri’nd iv mine stops 
me on me way to catch a car, an’ asks me if 1 don’t regard 
Morse Hewlett as th’ gr-reatest an’ mos’ homicidal writer 
iv our time, an’ what I've got to say about Hinnelly’s 
attack on Stevenson. ‘“ Madam,” says I, “I w’u’d n’t 
know Morse if I was to see him goin’ down th’ sthreet 
ax in hand, an’ as f'r Hinnelly, his name escapes me, 
though his language is familiar to anny wan who iver 
helped load a scuw. Stevenson,” I says, “does n’t appeal 
to me, an’ if he sh’u’d, [ ‘ll revarse th’ decision on th’ 
ground iv’ th’ bad prevyous charackter iv th’ plaintiff, 
while,” I says, “ admittin’ th’ theuth iv what he said. 
But,” says I, “ th’ on’y books in me libr’y is th’ Bible an’ 
Shakespere,” says I. “ They ’re gr-reat f'r ye,” says she. 
“So bully f’r th’ style. D’ ye read them all th’ time ?” 
she says. “I niver read thim,” saysI. “I use thim f’r 
purposes iv definse. I have niver read thim, but I'll niver 
read annything else till I have read thim,” I says. 

The ‘‘ Essay ”’ is illustrated. and has clever realisations of 
Mr. Dooley and Mr. Hennessy. 


A Goop many — were at one time considerably exer- 
cised in their minds as to why Whittier never married. 
It was obvious that the poem entitled ‘‘ Memories”’ was 
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deeply personal, but who was the lady? That point was 
settled in 1895: she was Miss Cornelia Russ, of Hartford. 
Now a writer in the Century gives ,the text of Whittier’s 
letter of proposal :— 
I could not leave town without asking an interview 
with you. 1 know that my proposal is abrupt—and I 
cannot but fear that it will be unwelcome. But you will 
pardon me. About to leave Hartford for a distant part 
of the country, I have ventured to make a demand, for 
which under any other circumstances I should be justly 
censurable. I feel that I have indeed no claims on your 
regard. But I would hope, almost against any evidence 
to the contrary, that you might not altogether discourage 
a feeling which has long been to me as a new existence. 
I would hope that in my absence from my own New 
England, whether in the sunny South or the * Far West,” 
one heart would respond with my own—one bright eye 
grow brighter at the mention of a—name, which has 
never been, and I trust never wili be, connected with 
dishonor,—and which, if the Ambition which now urges 
onward shall continue in vigorous exercise, shall yet be 
known widely and well—and whose influence shall be 
lastingly felt. ‘ 
It ‘will be observed ,that the usual Quaker) pronouns are 
not used. This proposal was refused, but Miss Russ 
never married. She died in 1842, a few months after 
‘* Memories ’’ was written. 


_ We doubt whether the effort to revive any sort of general 
interest in Crabbe will succeed, but there will always be 
individual readers ready to glorify his work. One of these 
published the following sonnet in the Literary World of 
Boston, U.S.A. :— 
He knew the Borough's every iurn and twist— 
The church, the shop, the tavern, and the school, 
The lads, the lasses, the contented fool, 
The ragged beggars roving where they list. 
His searching eye no sight of sorrow missed — 
The prone inebriate with his nauseous drool, 
The ugly beldame ou her crippled stool, 
The wistful hunchback by his sister kissed. 
He had a pleasant word for each and all, 
Their lot he strove to mitigate and cheer: 
He sought the sick ; he answered to the call 
Of those in poverty when death was near ; 
He helped the sinners who were like to fall 
And made their duties beautiful and clear. 


_Tae Booklover’s Library, which claims to be the largest 

circulating library in the world, was founded in Phila- 
delphia no longer ago than March, 1900. It has fifty 
branch libraries, and delivers books in nearly all towns 
in the States having a population of a thousand or over. 
The membership is limited to a certain number in each 
locality, and the corporation guarantees to “deliver new 
books in the best bindings, always clean and pleasing to 
handle.’’ The latest development of this remarkable 
institution is called the ‘‘ Tabard Inn”’ service, and con- 
sists in placing revolving bookcases, the contents of which 
are frequently changed, in drug stores and shops. We 
feel that there are some developments of literary enterprise 
from which this country is happily free. 


Tue proprietors of the Connoisseur continue their enter- 
prising course. They are now issuing monthly a list of 
‘Sale Prices,” which includes everything of artistic 
importance which comes under the hammer, from auto- 
graph letters to lace and postage stamps. The publication 
is of distinct value as a sort of reference catalogue, and 
one feels a certain vague joy in reading such entries as 
this: ‘* Bronze statuettes, pair, Venus and Minerva, 14 in. 
high, black marble pedestals. Christie, March 11th, 1902. 
6401. 10s.” 
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Count Totstoy, in a preface to a new edition of a book 
by Von Polenz, a German novelist, has been delivering 


himself with characteristic vigour. He says :— 

The ignorance of our educated circles is such that the 
truly great thinkers, poets, and prose-writers, whether of 
antiquity or of the nineteenth century, are regarded as 
stale and out-of-date, incapable of satisfying the high and 
refined demands of the present generation; we either 
patronize these masters or frankly dismiss them with a 
contemptuous smile. 

In philosophy the last word is found in the immoral, 
crude, inflated, incoherent stuff of Nietzsche. 


Tolstoy’s hope is that a school of critics may arise 
determined to oppose quackery and falsehood. As usual, 
he appears to overstate his case. We recognise the great 
voice, but it often creates its own wilderness in which to 
cry. 


From a selection of the many available letters written 
home hy soldiers in the earlier stages of the South African 
War, Mr. James Milne has constructed a narrative which 
he calls The Epistles of Atkins. The book, which is 
to be published immediately, is dedicated to Sir Hector 
Macdonald. 


Mrs. AtHerToN’s new novel, Zhe Conqueror, which is 
having such a run in the States, has roused a good deal of 
vigorous comment amongst her critics. In a letter to the 
New York Times Saturday Review Mrs. Atherton admits 
that she may have idolised her hero Hamilton, but she 
denies that she has idealised him. With regard to the 
charge that she has been unjust to Thomas Jefferson, she 
asserts that she has treated him with perfect fairness, and 
adds: ‘‘He has plebeianised this country with such 
thoroughness that it is more uncomfortable to live in than 
any kingdom of Europe.” After this we foresee that the 
critics will have something more to say. 


Mr. Georce ALLEN has in preparation a new and com- 
plete ‘‘ Library Edition’’ of Ruskin’s works. The issue 
is to be under the editorship of Mr. E. T. Cook, and it is 
proposed to print, probably in the form of notes, any 
unpublished passages which may be found in the original 
MSS. The edition will be limited to 2,000 copies for 
England and America, and the first volume will be issued 
early in 1903. The price is fixed at one guinea per 
volume, and the set is to consist of thirty volumes. 


In the supplementary volumes, eleven’in all, of the 
Eneyclopedia Britannica, Mr. Swinburne writes the 
article on Hugo; Mr. Watts-Dunton deals with George 
Borrow; Mr. Edmund Gosse is responsible for articles 
on Literature and Robert Louis Stevenson; while Mr. 
William Archer and M. Augustin Filon write of the 
Drama. ‘The writer who has Mr. Thomas Hardy for his 
subject has the following :— 

He is a fatalist, and he studies the workings of fate 
in the chief vivifying and disturbing influence in life, 
woman. His view of woman is more French than 
English ; it is subtle, a little cruel, not as tolerant as it 
seems, thoroughly a man’s point of view, and not, as 
with Mr. Meredith, man’s and woman’s at once. He 
sees all that is irresponsible for good and evil in a 
woman’s character, ali that is unreliable in her brain 
and will, all that is alluring in her variability. He is 
her apologist, but always with a certain reserve of private 
judgment. His knowledge of woman confirms 
him ia a suspense of judgment ; his knowledge of nature 
brings him nearer to the unchanging and consoling element 
in the world. 
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Mr. Hersert Paut will give a lecture on ‘Style’ on 
the evening of May 10, at 9 p.m., at the Speaker’s House, 
Westminster, in aid of the Crippled Boys’ Home. The 
Earl of Crewe will take the chair. In addition to his 
literary qualifications, Mr. Paul, who was formerly in the 
House of Commons, is a good speaker. Tickets for the 
lecture may be obtained from Lady Jekyll, 3, Green 
Street, Park Lane, \W. , . 


AmonG Ruskin’s many surprising literary judgments one 
remembers his unbridled praise of Aurora Leigh in the 
appendix to his Klements of Drawing. In their critical 
introduction to a very pretty edition of Mrs. Browning’s 
narrative poem, just issued by Messrs. Bell, the editors, 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, are enthusiastic 
with discretion. The following does not represent their 
W hole attitude to Aurora Leigh, but we quote it as good 
criticism : 


If Matthew Arnold’s definition of poetry be accepted, 
namely, that ;oetry should be a criticism of life and 
should he distinguished by high seriousness, then this 
poem may be said to attain to the highest expression 
possible in the art. There can be little doubt of the 
truth of Matthew Arnold's dictum if it be rightly und r- 
stood to mean not didactic subjective criticism, but the 
sort of criticism that sympathizes with and interprets 
and presents life in the garments of living reality. 
Judged by purist standards, “ Aurora Leigh” is faulty in 
its art because of its commingling of these two sorts of 
criticism of life. The poet is constantly expressing her 
opinions through Aurora’s lips, at the same time that the 
life lived in the poem is portrayed with dramatic force. 
and is entirely outside of the poet's own experiences. 
Un this account Aurora hardly takes hoid of one witu 
tle wrip of a living personality, but seems for one space 
like the Aurora of the poem, and for another spaceslike 
the Elizabeth outside of the poem. 


Bibliographical. 


A PUBLICIST, writing the other day on the subject of light 
verse, committed himself, as I understood him, to the 
assertion that women have done nothing at all in this 
department of literature. Let it be admitted at once that 
they have done comparatively little. Women have been, 
and are, witty in conversation and in prose; but few of 
them have joined the ranks of our “ lyrical light-weights.”’ 
All the more distinction for the few. One thinks at once 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and her excellent 
Ma verse. One thinks, too, necessarily of Miss 
Fanshawe, who deserves to be remembered even longer 
and more keenly by her “‘ Elegy on the Abrogation of the 
Birth-Night Ball and the Consequent Final Subversion of 
the Minuet”? than by her familiar effusion on “ The 
Letter H.’’ In our own day, women-poets have written 
(alas!) mainly in the serious, not to say the lachrymose, 
vein; but there have been exceptions--the exceptions, no 
doubt, which prove the rule. The late Miss Constance 
Naden, for example, showed in some of her verses a sense 
of humour, and that sense is still more prominent in 
certain pieces penned by Miss May Kendall, of whom, by 
the way, we have seen and heard but little of late—nothing 
since the issue of her Turkish Bonds in 1898. ) 
_ It cannot be said of Mr. W. D. Howells that he is an 
idle He gave us last year no fewer than three 
books his Heroes of Fiction, the English edition of 
his Literary Friends and Acquaintance, and-a 
edition of his ‘Jtalian Journeys. Now we are told to 
expect from him shortly a new novel. I wonder to what 
extent his stories are now read in England? We have 


society ”’ 
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had plenty of them during the past two decades (to go no 
farther back)—for example, A Modern Instance (1882), 
Dr. Breen’s Practice (1882), A Woman’s Reason (1883), 
The Rise of Silas Lapham (1885), The Minister's Charge 
(1886), April Hopes (1887), The Hazard of New Fortunes 
(1889), The Shadow of a Dream (1890), Merey (1892), 
The World of Chance (1893), The Day of their Wedding 
(1896), An Open-Eyed Conspiracy (1897), The Story of a 
Play (1898), Ragged Lady (1899), and Their Silver- 
Wedding Journey (1900), cum multis aliis. The other 
day, a farce from his pen was revived at one of the 
London theatres. I doubt if it is generally known how 
assiduously Mr. Howells has courted the stage, and how 
many of his comedies and farces have been published in 
this country. Nevertheless, who thinks of Mr. Howells as 
a playwright ? 

Mr. Heinemann’s inclusion of 
Feuillet’s Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pautre in his 
“Century of French Romance’’ series reminds me that 
it is just a dozen years since an English version of that 
story was last brought out—Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 
were, I think, the publishers. A translation had been 
issued in London two years earlier (1888), and in 1887 an 
American version was obtainable in this country. This 
story of Feuillet’s is perhaps most remarkable (so far as 
English people are concerned) for the occasions, fairly 
numerous, on which it has been dramatized in England. 
In that guise it has been known among us as “Ivy Hall,”’ 
“A Hero of Romance,” and so forth. In ‘‘Ivy Hall”’ 
Sir Henry Irving made his first appearance in London. 
In ‘‘ A Hero of Romance’ Sothern achieved some success 
as the “hero.” Of Feuillet’s other stories not much 
account has been taken by English translators. Within 
the last twenty years (apart from the Roman d'un Jeune 
Homme Paucre) he has been represented over here only by 
A Woman’s Diary (1881)—re-translated in 1885 as The 
Journal of a Woman—and Aliette (1891), a version of 
La Morte. 

Madame Bovary, the next volume of the ‘“ Century of 
French Romance,” has been translated into English twice 
within recent years—by Eleanor Marx in 1886 (a version 
reproduced in 1893), and again (‘‘ unabridged ”’) in 1897. 

“The De la More Press is bringing out shortly a little 
hook of Shakespeare Sonnets by the late Miss Mathilde 
Blind.”” So says a gossiper; and little indeed will the 
book be if it is to contain no more than the eight 
‘Shakespeare Sonnets’? with which the readers of 
Miss Blind’s poems are already acquainted. Can it be 
that other ‘‘ Shakespeare Sonnets ”’ by this lady are extant * 
Mr. Symons, in his preface to her Poetical Works (1900), 
said that ‘‘ No poems of any importance had been found 
among her papers since her death.”’ 

With reference to the production of ‘‘Sapho”’ at the 
Adelphi, it may be noted that an English translation of 
M. Daudet’s work was issued by the Walpole Press in an 
edition de luxe in December 1899. Other (and much 
cheaper) translations were published by Maxwell and_ by 
Vizetelly in 1886, and by the Routledges in 1887. 
Vizetelly’s, like that of the Walpole Press, professed to he 
unabridged. All three, if in print, should be much in 
demand now. 

Mr. . A. Vizetelly’s book on the supposed “‘ originals *’ 
of the legendary Blue-Beard will be read with interest, 
but the subject has already been somewhat elaborately 
treated (especially with regard to Gilles de Retz) in a 
volume published by Messrs. Putnam two or three years 
ago. The folk-lore side of the topic is succinctly illus- 
trated by Mr. Andrew Lang in the introduction to his 
edition of Perrault’s Popular Tales. 


a translation of Octave 
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Reviews. 
The Limits of Mystery. 


The Buried Temple. 
by Alfred Sutro. 


By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated 


(Allen. 5s. net.) 


AN uninstructed criticism sets down M. Maeterlinck as a 
mystic. Nothing could be farther from the mark. No 
doubt M. Maeterlinck’s thinking, like that of the mystics, 
is much occupied with the mysteries which lap life about, 
upon which a blind door opens at the end of every jong 
corridor of thought. But the difference is one of approach. 
It is the aim of the mystics to transcend the mysteries. 
They persuade themselves that by renunciation or the 
magical tradition or some other form of self-hypnotism, 
they can dispense with the normal intellectual processes 
and arrive intuitively at a knowledge of that absolute 
truth which lies behind the mysteries and is guarded by 
them. M. Maeterlinck, on the other hand, is loyal to the 
intellect and obedient to the mysteries. He recognises 
the conditions they impose, and is anxious only to survey 
their limits with precision, and to determine the scientific 
frontier between the unknowable and the potentially 
knowable. His metaphysical work, therefore, is one of 
liberation, which while it informs the soul of the bounds 
set to its activity, at the same time points it to the fields 
within which it is eternally free. But he does not deny 
pan mysteries or seek to make of them an avenue to the 
gods. 


The aim of human thought can scarcely be to destroy 
mystery, or lessen it, for that seems impossible. We 
may be sure that the same quantity of mystery will ever 
enwrap the world, since it is the quality of the world, 
or of mystery, to be infinite. But honest human thought 
will seek above all to determine what are the veritable 
irreducible mysteries. It will endeavour to strip them 
of all that does not belong to them, that is not truly 
theirs, of the additicns made by our errors, our fears, 
and our falsehoods. And as the artificial mysteries vanish, 
so will the ocean of veritable mystery stretch out further 
and further: the mystery of life, its aim and its origin ; 
the mystery of thought ; the mystery that has been called 
“the primitive accident,” or the “perhaps unknowable 
essence of reality.” 


The mysteries that press most closely upon human con- 
duct may be summed up, according to M. Maeterlinck, in 
the two conceptions of fatality and death; and there is an 
example of the process of ‘‘ reducing ’’ mystery in the essay, 
with which the present volume closes, on ‘* Luck.’ It is 
concerned with the workings of destiny in life, with the 
apparent fatality by which one man is wafted from success 
to success, while another, no less gifted and no less 
deserving, is ‘‘ unlucky,”’ is dogged throughout his days 
by misfortune after misfortune. It is characteristic of 
M. Maeterlinck to point out that the sphere of luck is not 
an unlimited one. The malign influences stop short of 
veritable happiness, for this is a region which man, by the 
exercise of will and thought, may make his own and build 
there a citadel unassailable by time and chance. But the 
experience of the ages testifies to the fact that outside this 
charmed enclosure of the inner life, there have always been 
the ‘‘lucky”’ and the “ unlucky’’; and why the stars 
conspire to favour some, to perturb and thwart others, is 
unexplained. M. Maeterlinck holds that it is, in part at 
least, explicable. It is of no use to look to the gods or to 
nature, for these work by ways that probably regard man 
not at all. It is in man himself that the key of the 
mystery, as of all soluble mysteries, must be sought, and 
M. Maeterlinck finds it in the faculties of that obscure 
unconscious or sub-conscious personality or self, whose 
manifestations psychology is but dimly beginning to 
observe. A catastrophe is ahead, and no man is consciously 
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* uncon- 
sciousness” is on the alert, while the ‘‘ unconsciousness ”’ 
of the ‘‘ unlucky ”’ lets them blunder into the peril. 


aware of it; but the “lucky” are they whose 


“e 


These men have surely the right to exclaim against 
destiny ; and yet not on the grounds that they would 
prefer. They have the right to ask why it has withheld 
from them the watchful guard who warns their brethren. 
But, this reproach once made—and it is the cardinal 
reproach against irreducible injustice—they have no 
further cause of complaint. The universe is not hostile 
to them. Calamities do not pursue them ; it is they who 
go towards calamity. Things from without wish them no 
evil; the mischief comes from themselves. The mis- 
fortune they meet has not been lying in wait for them : 
they selected it for their own. With them, as with all 
men, events are posted along the course of their. years, 
like goods in a bazaar that stand ready for the customer 
who will buy them No one deceives them ; they merely 
deceive themselves. They are in no wise persecuted : 
but their unconscious soul fails to perform its duty. Is 
it less adroit than the others ; is it less eager? Does it 
slumber hopelessly in the depths of its secular prison ; 
and can no amount of will-power arouse it from its fatal 
lethargy, and force the redoubtable doors that lead from 
the life that unconsciously is aware of all things to the 
intelligent life that knows nothing ? 

More than one of the essays contained in the present 
volume, as compared with some of M. Maeterlinck’s earlier 
work, disclose a certain change in the trend and bias of 
his thought, a change, indeed, which he is clear-sighted 
and candid enough to constitute for himself. He is 
becoming more positive, more concerned with the practical 
and soluble problems of human existence. Looking back 
on his first dramas, he finds in them “ the disquiet of a 
mind that has given itself wholly to mystery,’’ and now he 
holds that to dwell too long and closely on the over- 
shadowing of life by the mysteries of life and death is not 
quite a healthy attitude towards things. So contemplating 
itself and its limitations the soul becomes paralysed. 


We are poor, weak, useless creatures, consecrated to 
death, and playthings of the vast and indifferent forces 
that surround us. We appear for an instant in limitless 
space, our one appreciable mission the propagation of a 
species that itself has no appreciable mission in the 
scheme of a universe whose extent and duration baffle the 
most daring, most powerful, brain. This is a truth ; it is 
one of those profound but sterile truths which the poet 
may salute as he passes on his way ; but it is a truth in 
the neighbourhood of which the man with the thousand 
duties, who lives in the poet, will do well not to abide too 
long. 


For to us, the most fruitful and the most intimate truths 
are not those that are without, but those that are within ; 
the truths which light the soul through the region, narrow, 
perhaps, but sufficient, which after all is its own ; the truths 
which make for honest living and joyal feeling within the 
permitted space through which we know that living and 
feeling endure. And so in “ The Mystery of Justice ’’ we 
find M. Maeterlinck directly attacking a problem of ethics, 
the central problem indeed of modern as of Greek ethics, 
although medizvalism falsely subordinated it to that of 
asceticism. It is the object of the essay to vindicate the 
conception and the claims of justice against the prevalent 
sophism, merely reduced to logical form in the insidious 
philosophy of Nietzsche, which tends to eliminate that virtue 
from the ideal of conduct. We tell ourselves, says M. 
Maeterlinck, that we are the children of Nature, and bound, 
therefore, to model our conduct on hers. Yet Nature 
admittedly has no care for justice, for she is indifferent to 
all things save the multiplication and intensification of life. 
Whence a conclusion which is slowly permeating politics, 
industry, commerce, and only holds aloof as yet from the 
narrow circle of domestic life. The counter argument is 
briefly this, that the real ends and aims of nature are a 
profound mystery to us, and that it is unreasonable to 
make our ignorance of them a ground for the rejection of 
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that instinct towards justice which the soul looking into 
itself rightly recognises as imperative. 

Nature does not appear to be just from our point of 
view; but we have absolutely no means of judging 
whether she be not just from her own. The fact that she 
pays no heed to the morality of our own actions does not 
warrant the inference that she has no morality, or that 
ours is the only one there can be. We are entitled to say 
that she is indifferent as to whether our intentions be 
good or evil, but have not the right to conclude that she 
has therefore no morality and no equity ; for that would 
be tantamount to affirming that there are no more mys- 
teries or secrets, and that we know all the laws of the 
universe, its origin and its end. Her mode of action is 
different from our own, but, I say it once more, we know 
not what her reason may be for acting in this different 
fashion, and we have no right to imitate what seems to us 
iniquitous and cruel, so long as we have no precise 
knowledge of the profound and salutary reasons that may 
underlie such action. 


The ideal of justice and its authority in the soul, over 
which, after all, the mere example of nature has no 
authority, is further analysed in an essay which is a model 
of subtle and high-minded reasoning, and a valuable con- 
tribution to that re-establishment of ethics on a human 
basis which is the primary task of twentieth century 
idealism. 


A Many-Sided Book. 
The Path to Rome. By H. Belloc. (Allen. 7s. 6d.) 


ConsiIDERING the enormous number of books that are 
published, it is remarkable how few show any in- 
dividuality. In fewer still is the author unashamed to 
be himself. Aman will talk brilliantly, fancifully, will 
enlighten his chatter with apt allusions and unexpected 
metaphors, but that same man with a pen in his 
hand will, through innate fear of the printed word, 
and of the self-revelation that it forebodes, make his 
prose as colourless as a leading article. ‘To Mr. Belloc’s 
credit then be it said that he dares to be himself. He is a 
youth (no reproach is intended) in a state of perpetual 
high spirits. ‘They never flag, even when in the course of 
his prodigious walking-tour he is lamed, starved, and 
nearly frozen to death. He is also digressive, witty, pious, 
bigoted, sentimental, irreverent to his seniors, humorously 
critical of himself, fond of displaying his learning, a 
jolly companion, and, perhaps best of all, a thick-and-thin 
devourer (it would be ridiculous to use the word student) 
of Rabelais. He is also half French, and a Roman 
Catholic in splendid spirits about his religion. In this 
book, whatever may have been the case with his Danton 
and Robespierre, he has not been tempted to write ‘‘as a 
gentleman."’ Miserable phrase! He has just put down 
the first thing that came into his head in rioting, full- 
bodied words ; in sentences that buck and jump, and sprawl; 
that roar with laughter and good temper ; that, on occasion, 
drop into sentiment and pity, and take on the mystery of 
things. And as his head is stocked with good matter, and 
as his eye is ever alert, his book is like a jolly day in the 
country, with a companion who has tossed care to the 
winds, and is prepared to give you the best of himself, 
and all his moods. Here may follow a specimen of our 
author’s prose. We must quote more than once. For this 
is not a book to criticise. When a man tells you all about 
a journey he has made, you do not criticise: you do not 
say, ‘Ah! there you took the wrong road,”’ or ‘‘ but the 
Italy 1 know isn't like that’’—you listen, or you go to 
sleep. The passage we quote is on the subject of 
style ’’ :— 

You want what the Martha Brown school calls “ dis- 
tinction” in prose. My little friend, I know how it is 
done, and I find it contemptible. People write their 
articles at full speed, putting down their unstudied and 
valueless conclusions in English as pale as a film of dirty 
wax—sometimes even they dictate to a typewriter. Then 
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they sit over it with a blue pencil and carefully transpose 
the split infinitives, and write alternative adjectives, and 
take words away out of their natural place in the sentence 
and generally put the Queen’s English—yes, the Queen’s 


English—on the rack. And who is a penny the better 
for it? The silly authors get no real praise, not even in 
the horrible stucco villas where their clique meet on 
Sunday. The poor public buys the Marvel and gasps at 
the cleverness of the writing and despairs, and has to read 
what it can understand, and is driven back to toshy novels: 
about problems, written by cooks. “The hungry sheep,” 
as some one says somewhere, “ look up and are not fed ;” 
and the same poet well describes your pipings as being on 
wretched straw pipes that are “ scrannel”—a good word. 
Oh, for one man who should write healthy, hearty, 
straightforward English! Oh, for Cobbett! 


Sensible words ! 

But it is time to say what Mr. Belloc’s latest work is 
about. Briefly it is an account of a walk he took from his 
native place, Toul, in France, to Rome. He vowed a vow 
that he would do it. The exact words were: ‘I will start 
from the place where I served in arms for my sins; I will 
walk all the way and take advantage of no wheeled thing ; 
[ will sleep rough and cover ibirty miles a day, and I will 
hear mass every morning; 20d I will be present at high 
mass in St. Peter’s on the Feast of St. Peter and St. 
Paul.” 

He carried with him, on the June morning when he 
started, a small bag or pocket slung over his shoulder, a 
large piece of bread, half a pound of smoked ham, a 
sketch-book, two Nationalist papers, and a quart of the 
wine of Brulé. His adventures were mainly in the search 
for lodging and food, his joys were in what he saw 
and what he felt. Once he was arrested, once he was 
nearly frozen in a snow-storm on the mountains, once he 
was obliged to seek a seat ina “‘ wheeled thing.” Always, 
after the first day or two, was he troubled with leg and 
foot pains. His business was ‘ with lonely places, hills, 
and the recollection of the spirit.’’ Also in making verses 
when the mood took him. 

When I got to the tov of the ridge there was a young 
man choppiug wood outside a house, and I asked him in 
French how far it was to Moutier. He answered in 
German, and I startled him by a loud ery, such as sailors 
give when they see land, for at last I had struck the 
boundary of the languages, and was with pure foreigners 
for the first time in my life. I also asked him for coffee. 
and as he refused it I took him to be a heretic and went 
down the road making up verses against all such, and 
singing them loudly through the forest that now arched 
over me and grew deeper as I descended. 

And my first verse was— 

“ Heretics all, whoever you be, 
In Tarbes or Nimes, or over the sea, 
You never shall have good words from me. 
Caritas non conturbat me.” 


If you ask me why I put a Latin line at the end, it was 
because I had to show that it was a song connected with 
the Universal Fountain and with European culture, and 
with all that Heresy combats. 1 sang it to a lively hymn- 
tune that 1 had invented for the occasion. I then thought 
what a fine fellow-I was, and how pleasant were my 
friends when I agreed with them. I made up this second 
verse, which I sang even more loudly than the first ; and 
the forest grew deeper, sending back echoes— 


* But Catholic men that live upon wine 
Are deep in the water, and frank, and fine ; 
Wherever I travel I find it so, 
Benedicamus Domino.” 
There is no doubt, however, that if one is really doing 
a catholic work, and expressing one’s attitude to the 
world, charity, pity, and a great sense of fear should 
possess one, or, at least, appear. So I made up this third 
verse and sang it to suit— 
“On childing women that are forlorn, 
And men that sweat in nothing but scorn: 
That is on all that ever were born, 
Miserere Domine.” 
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Then, as everything ends in death, and as that is just 
what Heretics least like to be reminded of, I ended 
thus — 


“To my poor self on my deathbed, 
And all my dear companioas dead, 
Because of the love that I bore them, 

Dona Eis Requiem.” 


I say “I ended.” But I did not really end there, for I 
also wrote in the spirit of the rest a verse of Mea Culpa 
and Confession of Sin, but I shall not print it here. 


But our gallant author has method also. Not only does 
he illustrate his course with his own pencil, but he 
presents us with a number of real amateur maps which 
crawl like beetles through his pages. And he does not 
mind in the least breaking his narrative to talk about 
Sussex. Thus :— 


The delightful thing in Charmes is its name. Of this 
name I had indeed been thinking as I went along the last 
miles of that dusty and deplorable road—that a town 
should be called “ Charms.” Not but that towns, if they 
are left to themselves and not hurried, have a way of 
settling into right names suited to the hills about them 
and recalling their own fields. I remember Sussex, and 
as I remember it I must, if only for example, set down 
my roll-call of such names, as—Fittleworth, where the 
Inn has painted panels; Amberley in the marshes ; 
delicate Fernhurst, and Ditchling under its hill ; Arundel, 
that is well known to everyone ; and Climping, that no 
one knows, set on a lonely beach and lost at the vague 
end of an impassable road ; and Barlton, and Burton, and 
Duncton, and Coldwatham, that stand under in the 
shadow and look up at the great downs ; and Petworth, 
where the spire leans sideways ; and Timberley, that the 
floods make into an island; and No Man’s Land, where 
first there breaks on you the distant sea. I never knewa 
Sussex man yet but, if you noted him such a list, would 
answer: “ There I was on such and such a day; this I 
came to after such and such a run ; and that other is my 
home.” But it is not his recollection alone which moves 
him, it is sound of the names. He feels the accent of 
them, and all the men who live between Hind-head and 
the Channel know these names stand for Eden; the noise 
is enough to prove it. So it is also with the hidden 
valleys of the [le de France ; and when you say Jouy or 
Chevreuse toa man that was born ia those shadows he 
grows dreamy—yet they are within a walk of Paris. 


And at the end of the journey was Rome. Wisely and 
kindly he tells us nothing about Rome as Home, or any- 
thing else. He did the right thing. He entered a café, 
called for bread, coffee, and brandy, and wrote some verses 
about his journey Part of them came out like this :-- 





Two hundred leaguers and a half 

Walked I, went J, paced I, tripped T, 

Marched I, held J, skelped I, slipped T, 

Pushet I, panted, swung and dashed I; 

Picked I, forded, swam and splashed TJ, 

Strolled I, climbed I, crawled and scrambled, 

Dropped and dipped I, ranged and rambled ; 

Piodded I, hobbled T, trudged and tramped TI, 

And in lonely spinnies camped 1, 

And in haunted pinewoods slept I, 

Lingered, loitered, limped and crept z, 

Clambered, halted, stept and leapt I; 

Slowly sauntered, roundly strode TI, 

And 

There we leave our gay and dusty peripatetic, grateful 

for the gusto of his healthy, wholesome book. Grateful, 
too, that in an age when everybody who thinks he has 
anything to say must needs work it into a novel with the 
fear of falling short of High Art ever before his eyes, 
Mr. Belloc has dared to let his own adventures of body 
and soul among the masterpieces of nature, and the little- 
nesses of mar, tell themselves as if he were still at school. 
Moreover, he has been strong enough to forget that Travels 
with a Donkey, or An Inland Voyage were ever written. 
He has gone back to one of the spade-workers, throwing 
about him not only the garment, but drawing to himself, 
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swallowing and sporting in, the very essence of the creator 


of Gargantua. But Mr. Beiloc must not say that Milan 
Cathedral ‘“‘ is justly the most renowned in the world.” 


More Side Lights. 


Tommy Cornstalk. By J. H. M. Abbott. 
5s. net.) 


We have lost count of the books more or less connected 
with the South African War,—many superfluous, not a few 
indifferent, and only a very few of any real or permanent 
value. It is all the more pleasant, therefore, to have to 
say of Mr. Abbott’s record that it is neither indifferent nor 
superfluous ; it is, indeed, a book to be read and kept, not 
because it presents any broad view of the campaign or 
attempts to be preternaturally wise, but because one 
recognises at the back of it a sane, intelligent and virile 
personality. We can imagine a future historian of the 
War settling upon Mr. Abbott’s modest volume with a 
satisfaction wholly absent from his perusal of much that 
he will find too ready to his hand. 

Mr. Abbott is naturally proud of his own people of New 
South Wales, a people of whom it is easy to gather a 
wrong impression from what Mr. Abbott calls the ‘ Liter- 
ature of the Hopeless.’’ But it is as soldiers that we have 
to consider them here :— 

Whatever Tommy Cornstalk may be as a fighter, he 
owes little of his capacity for war to drill and instruc- 
tion. He has known no riding-school, be has not studied 
the care of the horse in a little red book. It is only by a 
painful effort that he learns to. roil his coat correctly over 
his wallet— in order that he may give his mount a sore 
wither. He would prefer to carry it in a fashion less 
uncomfortable for his horse. He is feeble in the salute. 
He hardly ever knows when to turn out the guard. 
His concerted movements lack precision. He _ resents 
exclusiveness—even in a General Officer. But 
nevertheless he is a highly trained man of war. 

Highly trained by the necessities of his environment, by 
the need for horsemanship, scouting, foraging, for using 
his eyes across plains a-quiver with mirage and using his 
rifle as a part of himself, not as a part of a machine. All 
these things have come to be recognised as good things, 
but our astonishment can never cease that they were 
recognised so late. 

Mr. Abbott divides his book into sections, each dealing 
with some aspect of the field, such as ‘‘ The March,” 
‘The Outpost,” ‘“‘ The Battle,” ‘“‘ The Hospital,” and so 
on. The narrative is not connected, nor does it attempt 
to give the strategic disposition of affairs at any particular 
time. What it aims at, and admirably succeeds in accom- 
plishing, is to supply us with a series of impressions quite 
candidly recorded, whether they concern. men or things. 
The narrative is alive with the tingle of vivid and 
individual observation ; every descriptive passage is felt, 
each characterisation is definite and obviously sincere. 
Take this, from ‘‘ The Battle’ :— 


The whole plain is full of horsemen now. 


(Longmans. 


They come 


on—quietly, ordered, slow--towards the rocks. It is the 
wonder of discipline. Nobody enjoys being shelled. 
Everyone would rather be somewhere else. It is no 


“ picnic” to behold sudden death arriving by the hundred- 
weight. Hardest of all is it to walk your nervous horse, 
and to keep the intervals and “dressing” of the open 
ranks so that you do not bunch. But just because that 
cool Colonel—who is as a gentle old lady in camp--gives 
no order and makes no sign, you ride forward, a better 
man than in all your life before, because you have learned 
your lesson of blind obedience, even unto death. 

We will not quote from Mr. Abbott’s estimate of Lord 
Roberts, because it agrees with what has been said so 
many times before; let us rather take this concerning the 
army which was under his command :— 


If you do not judge a man by the fit of his clothes, or 
whether he eat appallingly with his knife, or make weird 
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noises as he absorbs soup, you will look to his larger 
actions when you wish to classify him as either “ gentle- 
man” or “blackguard.” And, regarding the whole mass 
of the soldiery of the Empire, both regular and volunteer, 
who fought in South Africa, one may say unhesitatingly that 
they certainly did not behave as “ blackguards.” We may 
have used bad language, we may have done a little looting 
or used “moral ’suasion’’ when we starved, but never 
once did the writer, in all the marching between 
Paardeberg and Nitral’s Nek, see, or hear of, one case 
of a woman, black or white, being maltreated or mis- 
handled in any way. And it was not for lack of oppor- 
tunity. It was not, perhaps, because there were not men 
amongst us who would stick at nothing in the satisfaction 
of their more brutal inclinations. But it was because of 
this—that an Englishman is an Englishman, a Canadian 
a Canadian, an Australian an Australian, a White Man 
a White Man all the world over, and that, wherever the 
leader of any army sets his face sternly against brutality 
or inhumanity, then there will be little or none of either. 

To “The Hospital’? Mr. Abbott devotes a couple of 
chapters of his book, chapters as interesting as the rest, 
though a little lacking, we think, in the candour which 
constitutes a chief charm of the others. He says :—- 

There are stories of as great a heroism amongst the men 
and women who wrestled with the fierce pestilence of 
Bloemfontein, Kroonstad and Pretoria, and who laid 
down their worn-out lives in the disgusting atmosphere 
of lazarette surroundings, as there are of those who died 
in open veldt from bullet and shell. There are stories, 
too, of as great wickedness, as bad and evil affairs as one 
may ever shudder to hear. . There is much that, 
for the cvedit of all concerned, should know the light, and 
very much that, for utter shame of telling, should never 
in all the after time be spoken. 

Now we object to accusation by eloquent innuendo ; 
either the shameful should be frankly dealt with or no 
reference be made to it at all. In other respects we 
have no fault to find with Mr. Abbott’s strictures, nor do 
they amount to very much ; any system, under exceptional 
pressure, is liable to occasional breakdowns, and we 
suppose no one now disputes that our hospital arrange- 
ments were not always adequate. In one point we entirely 
agree with Mr. Abbott: the hospital orderly is all wrong. 

There are some good stories in the book. Perhaps we 
like best that of the Cornstalk who told, with tremendous 
effect, to an enthusiastic audience, the tale of French's 
dash on Kimberley : 

As though we saw it all, we rode with him into the 
shell-battered Diamond City. He took us to the 
scarred trenches, the littered Boer redoubts and gun 
emplacements. . . And when he stopped, and went 
away to get tea, aman of his own corps, who had gaped 
with us, unseen, from the corner of the marquee, could 
only gasp bitterly, “Wonderful, wonderful! Oh, dam 
wonderful! Yes, it’s the wonderfullest yarn I’ve ever 
heard. Why we went to Kimberley in Febroory, 
an’ he didn't leave Sydney until April 1” None the 
less it was the finest story ever told. 

But Mr. Abbott's volume should be read as a whole by 
everyone whose interest in the South African War is 
deeper than may be satisfied by annotated head-lines. It 
is, in its way, a model book, full of grit and appreciation, 
with a just sense of the issues involved, and a very happv 
knack of narrative. 


Romanticism. 


A History of English 
Century. By Henry A. Beers. 


Nineteenth 
9s. net.) 


Romanticism in_ the 
(Kegan Paul. 


Tus volume is to be taken as a sequel to the History of 
English Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century, pub- 
lished by Mr. Beers some three years back, and the author 
is at pains to defend the conception of romanticism as 
being essentially the revival of interest in the medizval 
past, which some of the critics of his earlier book called in 
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question. The point of the criticism, however, was that 
it was difficult in practice to treat the romantic tendency 
so defined, apart from other elements, such as the revival 
of the lyric impulse or the return to nature, which actually 
existed in the closest relations to it during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, and combined with it in con- 
stituting the general poetic Aufkldérung of that period. 
And the present sequel seems to us largely to confirm 
the justice of the exception taken to Mr. Beers’ definition 
and treatment of his subject, for he is constantly passing 
toand fro between the narrower sense which he professedly 
attaches to the term romanticism, and the wider one which 
it more commonly bears. However, the various threads of 
poetic impulse in the established poetry of the nineteenth 
century can stand disentangling and separate treatment, in 
a way in which the first beginnings of them in Gray and 
Collins and Cowper hardly could, and we are grateful to 
Mr. Beers for an erudite and distinctly interesting account 
of the various workings of the medizvalising tendency 
during the last hundred years. He ddes not, perhaps, 
take the reader very far into the more intimate secrets of 
poetics, but he is a thorough master of the literature of his 
subject, and has been enabled to write in ‘considerable 
detail a chapter of literary history which is at least enter- 
taining. ‘There are occasional slips, such as “ J. B. Yeats ”’ 
for the name of a distinguished living poet, and ‘‘ Aglivaine 
et Salysette”’ as the title of one of M. Maeterlinck’s plays ; 
but that is perhaps unavoidable where such a mass of detail 
has to be dealt with. On the other hand there are many 
critical felicities, of which the following differentiation 
between the romanticism of Scott and the romanticism of 
Keats may serve as an example :— 

Keats is the poet of romantic emotion, as Scott of 
romantic action. Professor Gates says that Keats heroes 
never do anything. It puzzles the reader of “ The Eve of 
St. Agnes” to know just why Porphyro sets out the feast of 
sakes on the little table by Madeline’s bedside, unless it be 
to give the poet an opportunity for his luscious description 
of “the lucent syrups tinct with cinnamon,” and other 
like delicacies. In the early fragment ‘“ Calidore,” the 
hero—who gets his name from Spenser—does nothing in 
some hundred and fifty lines but assist two ladies to dis- 
mount from their palfreys. To revert, as before, to 
Ariosto’s programme, it was not the arme and audaci 
imprese which Keats sang, but the donne, the amori, and 
the cortesie. Feudal war array was no concern of his, but 
the “argent revelry” of masque and dance, and the 
“ silver-snarling trumpets ” in the musicians’ gallery. He 
was the poet of the lute and the nightingale, rather than 
of the shock of spear in tourney and crusade: His 
“Specimen of an Induction to a Poem” begins— 

“Lo! I must tell a tale of chivalry.” 
But he never tells it. The piece evaporates in visions of 
pure loveliness; “large white plumes,” sweet ladies on 
the worn tops of old battlements ; light-footed damse's 
standing in sixes and sevens about the hall in courtly talk. 
Meanwhile the lance is resting against the wall. 

Mr. Beers devotes a chapter to romanticism in Germany, 
with Tieck and Novalis and Fouqué, and another to 
romanticism in France, with Chateaubriand and Victor 
Hugo, and the gilet rouge of Théophile Gautier. But 
Knglish romanticism is his main theme. Scott is dealt 
with at length and with much appreciation. The romantic 
elements in the work of Coleridge, and in a less degree 
Byron, and ina still less degree Wordsworth, are appraised ; 
and a chapter is devoted to the new elements brought in 
by Leigh Hunt and Keats from the study of Italian 
writers. Thence the tale carries us on to Tennyson and 
the Pre-Raphaelites, and to those fearful and wonderful 
epigont of Pre-Raphaelitism, of whom Mr. Beers singles 
out O'Shaughnessy and Mr. Théophile Marzials as the 
types. 

Here we find again the orchard closes, the pleached 
pleasances, and all those queer picture paradises, peopled 
with tall lilied maidens, angels with peacock wings and thin 
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gold hoops above their heads, and court minstrels t' rum- 
ming lutes, rebecks, and mandolins. 


“T dreamed I was a virginal— 
The gilt one of Saint Cecily’s.” . 

. In a Pre- -Raphaelite heaven the maidens sit in 
the blessed mother’s chamber and spin garments for the 
souls in Limbo, or press sweet wine for the sacrament, or 
illuminate missals with quaint fantasies. Mr. Stedman 
quotes a few lines which he says have the air of parody :— 

“They chase them each, below, above— 

Half maddened by their minstrelsy— 

Thro’ garths of crimson gladioles : 
And, shimmering soft like damoisels, 
The angels swarm in glimmering shoals, 

And pin them to their aureoles, 

And mimick back their ritournels.’ 

Doubtless this is medizvalism gone distraught. In the 
same way, French romanticism, according to Mr. Beers, 
culminated in the astonishing figure of Ceélestin Nanteuil, 
the water-colour painter, who walked the with 
‘the air of one of those tall angels carrying a censor or 
playing on the sambucque, who “inhabit ‘the gable ends of 
cathedrals,” with a figure resembling one of “‘ the spind- 
ling columns of the church naves of the fifteenth ce ntury, 
hair like the golden rays of an aureole, and eyes blue as 
“the azure of the frescoes of F iesole.”’ 

An incidental defect of Mr. Beers’ definition of roman- 
ticism as the revival of interest in medizvalism is that many 
poets lave dealt in a strictly romantic manner with 
subjects outside the medizeval period. Comparatively few 
of Scott’s novels, for instance, are medieval in theme, 
unless the notion of the Middle Ages can be extended to 
cover the whole of the sixteenth century. Keats ap- 
proached romantically the material of classical mythology 
itself, and in our own day we have seen a tendency, of 
which Mr. Austin Dobson is the prophet, to draw into the 
region of romance even that eighteenth century, as part of 
the revolt against whose canons and ideals romanticisin 
first made its appearance in literature. 


streets 


The oscillation of the pendulum has brought us back 
again for a moment to theage of gayety, and to that \ery 
Queen Anne spirit against which the serious and sent:- 
mental Th -‘mson began the revolt. There is not only at 
present a renewed appreci.tion of what was admirable in 
the verse of Pope and the prose of Swift, but we discover 
a quaint attractiveness in the artificiality of Augustan 
manners, dres-, and speech. Lace and brocade, powder 
and patch, Dutch garde:.s, Reynolds’ por vaits, Watteau 
frescoes, Dresden china, the sedan chair, the spinet, the 
hoop-skirts, the talon rouge—all these have receded so far 
into the perspective as to acquire picturesqueness. To 
Scott’s generation they seemed eminently modern and 
prosaic, while buff jerkins and coats of mail were pvcti 
cally remote. But so the whirligig of time brings in its 
revenges, and the old-fas' ioned, as distinguished from the 
antique, begins to have a romanticness of its own. 


If Mr. Beers will consult the essays of Mr. Max Beerbohim 
or the pictures of Mr. Orpen, he will find that it is 
rapidly becoming possible to be romantic, at least in play, 
even with such relatively recent periods as the Regency or 
the early Victorian epoch. 


Peter the Little. 

Peter I11., Emperor of Russia: the Story of a Crisis and 

aCrime. By R. Nisbet Bain. (Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Tus is a not unsuccessful attempt to construct an impar- 
tial biography of one of those little men whom, as if to 
mock at the universal prejudice in favour of hereditary 
privilege, Fate is from time to time ironically pleased to 
pitchfork into great places. This German grandson of the 
maker of modern Russia is, to most of us, no more than 
an incident in the life of the greatest of empresses. ‘The 
fate of Catherine’s Darnley is just so far of interest as the 
circumstances of his violent end may seem to point to a 
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greater or less degree of unscrupulous daring on the part 
of the extraordinary mate who detested and suppressed 
him. And, to suit the respective prejudices of Catherine's 
friends and enemies, the poor thing’s little character, by 
lampooners on the one hand and on the other by apolo- 


gists, has been mauled out of all consistency. Mr. Nisbet 
Bain, in undertaking to set up again on his wall this 


luckless Humpty Dumpty, has performed an act of mere 
justice which may at Teast be a consolation to one thin 
Shade. 

The fact is, that Peter was neither a brutal, vicious, 
irresponsible despot, as Catherine’s friends would have 
him, nor, as her enemies picture him, exaggerating what 
in him was amiable and extenuating his absurdities, the 
interesting victim of an ambitious consort and an ungrateful 
people. The accident of descent caused to be summoned 
from his father’s Holstein to the empire of an alien and 
superstitious people, a mere toy-cupboard prince, and to 
be the spouse of a brilliant and daring worhan, a babbling 
child, the degenerate sprig of a noble stock. (‘The stock 
renewed its vitality in his putative offspring—Catherine 
best knew how. Within twelve months, the regnant aunt 
Elizabeth decreed, after some years of fruitless marriage, 
let there be an heir; and an heir presently appeared-—none 
more astonished than Peter.) This Emperor of All the 
Russias was Prussian in every nerve. To the most 
conservative of peoples he brought nothing but dislike of 
Muscovite tradition ; to the most religious, contempt for their 
ancestral worship. The national army must he remodelled 
after the fashion favoured by Frederick II, (‘‘the King, 
my master,’ in a not unamiable spirit of boyish hero- 
worship he delighted to name him); he ruined himself with 
his Oriental clergy by demanding that they should destroy 
the icons, shave their beards, and for their traditional 
garb substitute the coats proper to the Lutheran pastorate. 
The Great Peter was a drinker and a debauchee, but his 
vices were the natural outcome of savage exuberance ; 
Peter the Little mimicked the excesses of royalty as he 
played at the game of army and church reform. His orgies 
were mere make-believe, which ended in mild horseplay ; 
his mistresses were mistresses only in title; and for the 
polished sarcasms of Frederick the Freethinker, he could 
find no more subtle equivalent than puerile irreverence 
that expressed itself in loud laughter during the celebra- 
tion of the divine mysteries and a lolled-out tongue. That 
he was never perfectly sane is evident. While, like many 
half-witted persons, he possessed the faculty of memory 
in an abnormal measure, he was incapable of a sustained 
line of reasoning. He could acquire the colloquial 
use of languages, but was incapable of the discipline of 
Latin, which he held in abhorrence. On the other hand 
he possessed an ear for music, and stayed his tiresome 
chatter for hours at a stretch while he played “ pretty 
well and dexterously’ upon the violin. He could seldom 
sleep more than three hours out of the twenty-four, and 
his brain, vexed beyond all possibility of self-control, fizzed 
up its contents of folly and statecraft to the scandal and 
bewilderment of all the representatives of Murope. The 
shock of his accession did fora time sober him. An 
improved system of police stands to his credit ; a reduction 
of the oppressive salt-tax also; and the fleet, which during 
the reign of Elizabeth had become decrepit, was restored 
toa war footing. On the other hand, his reversal of 
Russia’s traditional foreign policy involved the Empire in 
complications springing from the hereditary grievances of 
the Grand Duke of Holstein against Denmark much as 
Great Britain under the Georges suffered for the interests 
of the Elector of Hanover. It was on the eve of his | joining 
the expedition against Denmark that the end came. 

In spite of warnings, the first overt acts of a conspiracy 
which numbered its adherents by the thousand took him 
completely by surprise. ‘The drill-master’s little heart 
failed him at the first breath; he even wrote humbly to 
Catherine, asking of hera share in the sovereignty to 
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which the will of the Pretorians had raised her. Her 
contemptuous silence drew from him an unconditional 
abdication, followed presently by a prayer for his fiddle, 
his negro, his dog, and the society of his plain friend, 
Elizabeth Verontsova. This last alone his virtuous lady, 
‘** for fear of scandal,’ thought proper to refuse. 

As to the question how the Emperor came by his death 
there is no longer room for doubt. Three davs after 
Catherine’s death, in her private cabinet, where it had lain 
for 34 years, was found by Theodor Rostonchin a letter, in 
which he recognised the script of Alexius Orlov, the brother 
of Catherine’s paramour, and one of the conspirators. 
Refore delivering it to Paul, the Emperor, who destroyed 
it, Rostopchin committed the indiscretion of making a 
copy. Here is an extract from its frantic pages :— 

T am ready to go to death, but I myself know not how 
this mischief hannened We are ruined if thou have not 
mercy. Matyushka—he is no more. But nobody thinks 
it ; and what were we thinking of to raise our hands against 
our Gosudat? But, Gosudaruina, the mischief is done. 
He struggled hehind the table with Prince Theodor 
[Baryatinsky]. but we succeeded in separating them. an4 
he is no more. T myself don’t remember what we did, but 
the whole lot of us are guilty and worthy of punishment. 
Have merev on me, if only for mv brother [Gregory]’s 
sake. IT make my confession to thee, and it is no good 
investigating. Forgive us, or order an end to be made of 
us quickly. The world is unmerciful: we have angered 
thee, and lost ovr souls for ever. 


Thus Catherine is exonerated at least of previous complicity 
in the murder, and it may have heen to this consciousness 
of innocence of the crime by which her position (if the 
cause of death could be concealed) was strengthened that 
the assassins, in some measure, owed their immunity. No 
one cared to press inconvenient questions, and Catherine's 
harrowing tale of a bloody flux was received with acquies- 
cence by the people of Russia, and by the European 
Courts with polite commiseration. A king, when he is 
fairly dead, matters so little. 

The various contemporary accounts of the crime are set 
forth at length by way of appendix to Mr. Bain’s admirably 
schemed and finished monograph. , 


Other New Books. 


Victorian Prose Masters. By W. C. Brownell. (Nutt. 


6s. net.) 


Mr. BrowNet’s essays deal with Thackeray, Carlyle, George 
Eliot, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, and George Meredith. He 
may be described as a thoughtful, cultivated, discerning, 
and discriminative critic, with limitations of understanding 
and sympathy. He is fond, for instance, of employing the 
apparatus of philosophic terminology. Yet his terminology, 
in such matters, is apt to be confused and confusing— 
words are employed without the slightest definition to 
establish the sense in which the author receives them, as 
though their meaning were common property ; and this in 
cases where the terms are susceptible of very differing 
significance, and the sense of the passage depends upon 
his own acceptance of them. There is one such passage, 
where “reason” and “ understanding "’ are opposed, with 
an apparent ascription of superiority to the former; 
regardless of the fact that ‘“ understanding” has a most 
variable significance, according to the philosophic school of 
the writer; being by some identified with “‘ intellect,” 
and intellect regarded as the supreme faculty of the mind. 
All this would be immaterial, were it not made an integral 
feature in his mode of literary criticism. If criticism is to 
he philosophic, at least let the critic indicate the sense of 
the philosophic terminology he uses. For, unfortunately, 
every modern philosophy has its own terminology. , 
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This confusion of expression is the index to a similar 
mental inexplicitness, and is associated with a limitation 
of sympathetic understanding of which Mr. Brownell is 
evidently as unconscious as of his philosophic lapses. 
Thus the essay on Ruskin is so startlingly unreceptive and 
unapprehending as to be a mere stumbling-block in the 
way of those who desire to arrive at Ruskin, an offence to 
those who have already arrived. His lack of sympathy 
reaches even to the style, which the most unsympathetic 
critic of the great Victorian has usually acknowledged— 
however grudgingly—to be the style of a master. On the 
other hand, such an essav as that on George Eliot is. on 
the whole, admirable and penetrating, seizing the secret 
alike of her weakness and strength ; though here also there 
are obiter dicta, things separable from the essence of the 
literary judgment, which provoke exception and demur. 
Tts main purport is to insist on the fact that George Eliot 
conceived her characters, and indeed her whole work, 
mentally and psychologically rather than temperamentally ; 
that she did not exteriorise them. Yet, in ascribing to 
her this overpowering mentality, he credits her with the 
faculty of taste, though in an intellectual, not an esthetic 
way. But surely taste is essentially an esthetic faculty. 
His application of the term seems personal and peculiar-— 
as a faculty of discriminating ‘“‘ the worth while” from the 
commonplace. This is indeed an intellectual office; and 
for that very reason not usually considered an operation 


of the facultv which in literature we call taste. A writer 
mav have the loftiest dislike of the obvious. yet be 
undoubtedly weak in taste—as all but Mr. Brownell 


have understood it. This illustrates some of the per- 
versities or mental confusions which mar even so accom- 
plished an essay as that on George Eliot. It is a book 
able and stimulative of thought; but in its gift of 
appreciation unequal. 


The Book of the Rose. By Rev. A. Foster-Melliar. 


(Macmillan. 6s.) 

WE give a cordial welcome to this second edition of Mr. 
Foster-Melliar’s hook. Tt is, in many ways, a model of 
what such a hook should he--clear, practical, thoroughly 
well-informed, and full of the small matters of observation 
which make for interest as well as enlightenment. There 
is humanity in the volume as well as roses—a certain 
kindliness of attitude and outlook which should always 
accompany anv writing concerning flowers. Not that 
Mr. Foster-Melliar is sentimental—we should like the book 
less if he were; he is merely a man who understands his 
subject, talking pleasantly and with the utmost friendliness 
to those who share his affection for the rose. And we get 
glimpses of other interests too :-— 

Bean stalks, or hollow lengths of last year’s cow-parsley 
stems, laid on the ground or among the plants, are good 
traps for earwigs: they may be blown out the next 
morning into boiling water, but chickens will soon learn 
to pick them up very quickly and be the better for them ; 
T always blow the contents of mv stalks into my garden 
pool, and my pet trout take care that none escape. 

On the subject of ‘‘ Pests,’? Mr. Foster-Melliar is wise and 
careful, and the voung rosarian will save himself much 
humiliation and disappointment if he takes that section of 
the book to heart. 

The chapter dealing with the ‘‘ Manners and Customs” 
of roses has been re-written, and some interesting notes 
added as to the behaviour of certain varieties in other 
countries. In other respects the book appears to have 
heen brought, as far as possible, up to date, though it is 
obvious that no sort of finality of method and treatment 
an be stated of a culture which still leaves open many 
delightful possibilities. And it cannot too often be repeated 
that no flower responds more generously to its lovers than 
the rose. But the love must be tempered with wisdom. 
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The Motor Car: Its Nature, Use and Management. By 
Sir Henry Thompson, Bart. (Warne. 2s. 6d.) 


Tuis little elementary handbook resolves itself into a pleasant 
causerie on motoring, and is likely to interest other than 
technical readers by reason of the author’s personality. 
Such a text-book certainly seems to lend additional force 
to Sir Henry Thompson’s recently published advice on the 
subject of longevity ; it is not often that a man who can 
remember ‘‘ a regular service of (steam) omnibuses between 
the City and Paddington in 1834” is sufficiently energetic 
to retire for a couple of months into the country for the 
purpose of becoming a motorist. 

Sir Henry’s remarks about the possible relationship 
between drivers of motor cars and drivers of horses, most 
of which appeared in letters to the Times, are eminently 
sensible; after all, once it is clearly realised that the 
motor car has come to stay, common sense should do the 
rest. It must be said, however, that at present the motor- 
driver frequently shows an astonishing absence of the 
elements of reasonableness. The author’s technical know- 
ledge appears to be confined to his own car, and is 
therefore not of very general value, nor do we find the 
tables of routes, which occupy a quarter of the volume, 
sufficiently detailed to serve as more than mere suggestions 
for proposed trips. On the other hand, the pleasures of 
motor-riding are described with vigorous enthusiasm, and 
there is much by-the-way matter in the little volume 
which indicates a shrewd eye and sound judgment. It 
will be well for the younger generation to study the simple 
practicability of this octogenarian enthusiast. 


Lord Kelvin. By John Munro. (Drane. Bijou Biographies, 


1s.) 


It is bad shilling biography to devote one hundred pages 
to Lord Kelvin as philosopher, as professor and as inventor, 
and only twenty to the man. For it is as the man that the 
readers of shilling biographies want to know him, and 
not as the inventor of the galvanometer, electrometer, and 
voltmeter. This division of aman up into chapters may be 
called the surgical method of writing biography, but it is 
not the best way of fastening facts on the memory, or of 
giving a vivid picture of the man as a whole. It may not 
be generally known that Lord Kelvin won the Colquhoun 
sculls while at Cambridge, and that he was knighted for his 
work in connection with the laying of the first Atlantic cable. 
As an university lecturer he seems to have been rather 
difficult und somewhat over the heads of most of his 
students. But Lord Kelvin never can be popular, perhaps 
because he has propounded no startling theory suitable 
for popular discussion. His power is not for pigmies. 
Those who understand the subtleties of ‘‘ mho,”’ have 
raised him to the peerage, and Mr. Munro says that even 
a duke would find it natural to serve him! 


Fiction. 


The Way of Escape. By Graham Travers (Margaret Todd, 
M.D.). (Blackwood. 6s.) 
Tue creator of ‘‘Mona Maclean” might be trusted to 
invent another charming héroine, and our idle fancy asked 
for nothing better than to escape in her company. Fancy 
was a litile imprudent, since The Way of Escape offers 
no satisfaction at all to a mind untuned to the highest 
ideals. But Vera Carruthers is elusive, winning, and 
withal heroic. In her we have again the problem of the 
pure woman who has yielded herself to one who is 
unworthy of her. Her heart mends, but her passion for 
truth keeps her for ever hovering on the brink of a history 
which our author is too lady-like wholly to divulge. A 
captain sees her “‘ straight and transparent as sunlight,” 
and says “‘ Vera”’ in “a reverent whisper.” Someone 
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else observes her possession of ‘‘ white wings.’’ This is 
very trying to Vera, who, however, by educating her step- 
brothers and sisters at her own expense and by dis- 
couraging the captain’s ilove which she would fain have 
reciprocated, deserves both the ‘‘ whisper” and_ the 
*‘ wings.” 

There is reference in the story to a novel like ‘‘a forest 
of Christmas trees.’’ Here the forest terminates in cypress, 
but the artificiality is present none the less. Coincidence 
dogs poor Vera in a manner more strange than exemplary, 
and there is reason to suspect that Graham Travers 
despaired of rendering her acceptable to devout Britons 
without bringing her faithless Scotch lover to her side at the 
end to exclaim—with all the fervour of poetic inaccuracy— 
““my wife, my wife!’ <A little vulgar that despite its 
pathos ; but the story is really rich in human interest and 
well repays perusal. Children are especially vital in its 
precincts, while, as regards philosophical contents, a 
happy mean is struck between Omar Khayysm and Adelaide 
Proctor. 





‘ 


The Rescue. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. (Murray. 


3s. 6d. net.) = 

THERE is always a certain amount of interest attached to 
the treatment of an unusual theme, provided that the 
theme be not too abnormal, or the treatment inartistic. 
In The Rescue we have an unusual situation, that of a 
voung man who has never been seriously in love, and who 
becomes infatuated for the first time by a face in a photo- 
graph album. All the descriptions are arresting. It is when 
the author has to grapple with the graver side of her task, 
with the somewhat unnatural problem she has set herself to 
solve in the love of a man for a woman who is fifteen years 
his senior, that she seems to us to fail. There is much to 
interest in the story when the action of it is transferred to 
Paris, much that is cleverly conceived in the relations of 
Madame Vicaud (the original of the photograph) and her 
daughter, and in Eustace Damier’s attitude towards both ; 
while the whole situation is treated with a delicacy that 
alone could make it pleasant to read about. But we 
cannot help feeling that there is no real life-blood in the 
young man who is absorbed in a faded woman of a past 
generation ; that she, in spite of her tragic history and 
her unusual personality, succeeds in being something of a 
bore ; while her daughter, in spite of her common ideals 
and the vulgarity of her sentiments, deserves more of our 
sympathy than either of the other two. The book is 
clever; it has charm, and, as we have hinted already, the 
descriptions in it of rooms, people, and attitudes of mind 
are all thoroughly well done. But it lacks virility, and it 
lacks depth of feeling; and without these it would be 
impossible for any writer to create interest in the love- 
story of Eustace Damier for a woman who might have 
been to school with his mother. 


The Handsome Quaker, and Other Stories. 
Tynan (Mrs. Hinkson). (Bullen. 3s. 6d.) 


*“Cuarm’’ is the word that most naturally occurs to us 
after reading these short stories of Irish life. Some of 
them are humorous, and some pathetic; but they are all 
charming, with that Celtic grace of manner that is at 
once so effortless and so finished. Perhaps Mrs. Hinkson 
is least successful, or at all events least characteristic, in 
her purely romantic tales. The first and last in the book, 
for instance—the ‘“‘ Handsome Quaker’’ and the ‘‘ Castle 
of Dromon ’-—though pretty enough in their way, might 
have been written by any one with a love of romance and 
the pen of a story-teller. But the real Irish sketches have 
a special quality about them that breathes an atmosphere 
quite distinct from that of mere local colour. Best among 
the humorous tales is ‘‘The Politician,’ in which one 
Bartle Brady, having taken to politics as the mere Anglo- 
Saxon takes to drink, lets his home go to rack and ruin, 
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until by a clever device he is cured of his infatuation and 
returns, a chastened man, to his wife. 

Two or three of the stories in this little collection are 
something more than humorous, however. There is real 
pathos in ‘‘The Widower,’ “The Cry of the Child,”’ 
“The Three Sons,”’ ‘‘ The Wardrobe’’; while there is 
tragedy, too, in ‘‘ A Childless Woman.’’ In some respects, 
this last is the finest thing in the book. It is very slight, 
but tells in a few words of a sick room, a dying man, a 
stern old mother. and outside, in the yard, an unloved, 
childless wife. The lawyer sits making the sick man’s 
will, the unjust will that is to rob the wife of every penny 
—because she has borne him no children. That is her 
only crime, for she has given her youth and strength and 
beauty ungrudgingly. It would be an uncompromisingly 
grim picture were it not for the beautiful touch put to it in 
the final paragraph : 


She was resting herself an instant by the door of the 


cattle-shed, and her eyes looked up to the window of 
the sick-room from which she was excluded. Mr. 
Dempsey had good sight. He saw the rough, weather- 
beaten, plain face suddenly contorted. A fold of the 
dripping, unclean skirt was raised to wipe away a tear. 


The Great Push Kxperiment. 


Richards. 6s.) 


By Ambrose Pratt. (Grant 
A MELODRAMATIC story with a wicked uncle, murders, 
suicides, villains, and midnight meetings in disused drains. 
The one thing wanting is a genuine hall-marked heroine. 
“The Push ”’ is a gang of blood-shedding hooligans who 
decide to send one of their number to Sydney University 
and thence to Parliament. They vote funds for the pur- 
pose, and their unfortunate “‘ experiment ’’ at odd 
hours of the night to see what progress he ismaking. On 
one of these visits, the better to secure his lovalty they 
foist upon him, in mock marriage, Judith, one of themselves. 
But Lucas Rowe, who is threatened with intelligence in 
most things, matters of love. He does not 
understand the wanton’s kisses, in fact he swoors. In his 
defence, it may be urged that a kiss from this same girl 
was attended with a similar disastrous effect on a strong 
man only'a few pages earlier. However, the hero saves 
his virtue, to which he is quite entitled in the circum- 
frolics in the eyes of a Sydney heiress. 
Already doubtfub of the success of their ‘‘ experiment,”’ 
and anxious to secure guarantees of his future good con- 
duct, the Push detach a few nails from the finger tips of 
Rowe. In the ordinary way this would have been enough ; 
but the end is not yet. The love of the maid is passing 
strong, almost overpowering in a girl of eighteen, and she 
meets him at midnight, and the two indulge in what may 
harmlessly be called the Philosophy of the Unwholesome. 
The story is well told. 


visit 


is a babe in 


stances, and 


Notes on Novels. 
[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.) 


On tue Oun Trait. By Bret Harte. 


Nine stories, and the bunch is aptly named. California, 
stage coaches and pistols, gold-mining and _ love-making. 
Jack Hamlin comes to life again; so does Captain Star- 
bottle; and they do just as they did in the old days. 
(Pearson. is.) — ; ; 
By Mrs. W. K. 

The story begins and ends at Woodside Farm, which is 
not far from Haslemere, but “‘ some miles from anywhere 
with which the reader may try to identify it.” Margaret 
Vincent, daughter of a clergyman who has turned agnostic 
and married his landlady, is the heroine, a girl who 
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“‘wants to know things.” She learns many things in 
London and elsewhere before she knows that not Lena but 
she herself is Tom’s affinity. There is also a pious step- 
sister, Hannah, and ‘‘ What would Hannah say ?”’ is always 
an important question. (Duckworth & Co. 6s.) 


Tue Ove BEFore. By Barry Par. 


Deals with the conversion of a “‘ ridiculous little squirt ”’ 

Ernest Saunders Barley, by his wife Mary, into a decent 
person. The magic ring helps, for it invests the wearer 
with the character of its previous possessor. Lots of 
people want to get the ring, and two maid-servants act as 
chorus. Pictures by Tom Browne. (Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d.) 


Patricia OF THE HILLs. By C. K. Burrow. 


‘““* Dick, you don’t love Patricia in the right way vet,’ 
said my mother, solemnly.’’ Nevertheless, while Patricia 
sang in the drawing-room (she sings through the story) 
Dick was rescuing the bailiffs from under the pump. 
When we add that Father Shannon with big feet and 
anecdotes looms large, you will know this is a tale of 
Treland. But of course Patricia comes to London, and 
Dick comes ona hint that she wants his advice. ‘‘ Women 
never ask for advice till they've made up their minds,”’ said 
his mother. An amusing story. (Laurence & Bullen. 6s.) 


By Tuomas Copp. 


Did Clements forge the cheque or did he win that two 
hundred at the Derby? It will puzzle you to know. Of 
course ‘‘Brownie’’— otherwise Margaret Northcott —believed 
in Clements. Her plot had something to do with the fifth 
of November, but there was no gunpowder in it, and it 
was quite successful. This Jooks an interesting little 
storm in the tea-cup of a provincial town. Mr. Cobb 
directs these storms well. (Ward, Lock & Co. 6s.) 


Brownte’s Por. 


JourNEYMAN Love. By Mrs. Stepney Rawson. 

The doings of an Englishman in Paris in the days when 
Prince Louis Napoleon was rising to power. We have 
conversations with celebrities, including M. Chopin. The 
hero has “old rich western blood’’ in his veins. But 
“hurriedly and guiltily he reviewed the series of little 
rebellions which had led to a great revolt, localised in 
an English parloir, brown and white and crimson.” 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 


“cc 


By Marre vay Vorst. 

Philip, already a distinguished man, entered the 
Throckmorton drawing-room, and though he was a 
stranger, Miss T. thought him “the one human being 
she had really ever known.’’ And at last she says, 
“ Philip—your love—I claim it.’’ But there are nearly 
400 pages between, to say nothing of other people, and 
social science. An American story, and full of italics. 
(Harpers. 6s.) 


Puitie LoNGSTRETH. 


Tue CatpersripGe Mystery. By Guy Boornpy. 


Blackmail. ‘‘ He may travel where he pleases, but he 
won't get away from me,”’ said the Stranger. This in 
Australia. Ghosts, too. ‘‘Up in the gallery was the 
Ghost, leaning on the rail.”’ This at Childerbridge Manor, 
which dates from ‘‘ Good Queen Bess.’’ Secret passage, 
too, between the Manor House and the Dower House. 
Mystery, sudden death, happy ending on the note of 
‘“ husband mine.”’ (F. V. White & Co. 6s.) 

THe Tate oF THE SERPENT. By SunDOwNER. 

All about snakes in Australia, facts, reflections and a 
story embedded here and there. Sundowner rather likes 
snakes, and of his book he says, ‘if by writing it I may, 
in ever so slight a degree, bring the public mind round 
towards a more kindly view of snakes, I feel that I shall 
not have laboured in vain.’”’ (Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d.) 
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Popularity. 


Tuat the editor of the Yellow Book, which died of acute 
preciosity, should achieve a circulation almost rivalling 
that of his brother-novelist, Mr. Hall Caine, and of his 
sister-novelist, Miss Marie Corelli, is a phenomenon at 
once piquant and remarkable, especially having regard to 
the fact that Mr. Harland was never more characteristically 
himself than when he performed this feat. His tales, chiefly 
Latin in scene, and always Latin in their gay yet austere 
charm, were a regular feature of the Yellow Book. One 
looked for them ; they had idiosyncrasy and style; in form 
they were impeccable. One remembered them, too; who 
does not remember Tirala-Tirala, and the sinister Mr. Oddo 
Yoddo? In due course they were published in volumes, 
and those few in England who could distinguish a short 
story from a slice of ham and mustard put Grey Roses and 
Comedies and Errors on a shelf by the side of de 
Maupassant, Merimée, and Giovanni Verga. But these 
hooks constituted no menace to the supremacy of The 
Manxman and Barabbas; they were never by clhiance 
among Smith’s selected and displayed Six at the bookstalls 
of great’ terminus platforms. They flourished languidly 
on the admiration of the chosen and the exclusive. Then 
Mr. Harland had the wit to write The Cardinal’s Snuff-box. 
It was as like his stories as a large chocolate-cream is like 
a small chocolate-cream. It had the Latinity, the grace, 
the form, the style, the subtlety, the modernised Watteau- 
ism, and the Romanesque humour of the stories. Not 
many experienced prophets would have predicted for it a 
popularity exceeding, or differing from, that of Grey Roses. 
Nevertheless not far short of a hundred thousand copies of 
it have been sold, and Mr. Harland is as admired in 
America as in England. Also, Grey Roses and Comedies 
and Errors have each arrived at a third edition under the 
impetus of this vogue, and for quite a long time the 
successor to The Cardinal's Snuff-box has been anticipated 
with eagerness. At length, leisurely, it comes, this 
successor ; its name is The Lady Paramount (Lane), a good 
name, and one opens the book curious to see whether 
Mr. Harland has contrived to repeat an artistic triumph. 
He has not-—and really it would have been too much to 
expect him to do so. The man who has worked a miracle 
must not be asked to make a vocation of miracles. If he 
contrives to be miraculous once in three or four years, 
that ought to serve. In the meantime, while waiting for 
the next veritable snuff-box, one may learn from The Lady 
Paramount something of the secret of Mr. Harland’s talent 
and its limitations. It is often the failure which explains 
the success. 

Like The Cardinal’s Snuff-box, this new novel begins in 
Italy ; only much more so. We are shown an enchanted 
Adriatic isle, Sampaolo, once a separate sovereignty, of 
which the titular countess is a certain unsurpassably 
beautiful Susanna, Italian with English blood in her blue 
veins. On both the isle and its mistress Mr. Harland 
lavishes all lovely attributes with a hand perhaps too 
prodigal. It is not seemly, and it is scarcely fair, to premise 
such inordinate charm; it savours of ostentation and 
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oversteps the modesty of nature; it has an air of begging 
the question. Here is a glimpse of the magical place : 
“And there, floating on the water as it seems, there is a 
palace like a palace in Fairyland, a palace of white marble, 
all stately colonnades and terraces, yet looking, somehow, 
as light as if it were built of the sea’s foam... . It 
seems to float on the water, but it really o-cupies a tiny 
mite of an islet, called Isola Nobile; and connected with 
Isola Nobile by marble bridges are two other tiny islets, 
laid out in gardens, Isola Fratello and Isola Sorella. The 
Counts of Sampaolo are one of the most ancient and 
illustrious families in Europe . Did Mr. Harland 
wish to emulate the notorious Como edifice in The Lady of 
Lyons? And then the incomparable Susanna, absolutely 
mature at twenty-two :—‘ Tall and rather sump- 
tuously developed figure . . . humour and vivacity .. . 
character and decision glow deep in her eyes 
unequivocal Southern richness of her colouring : the warm 
white and covert rose of her skin, the dense black of her 
undulating abundant hair, the sudden sanguine red of her 
lips . . . the strength, the poise, the assurance . . . dis- 
tinguished and worth while alive, alert : one in whom 
the blood coursed swiftly, the spirit burned vigorously ; 
one who could love her pleasure, who could be wayward 
and provoking . ’’—(Yes, they are always wayward 
and provoking, it is the invariable rule)—‘‘ 
loyal . . . high-bred, one in whom there was race, as 
well as temperament and nerve.’’. The picture is too 
adjectively assertive, and this prodigy of a thousand 
allurements never fulfils for us the prospectus-like promises 
of her creator. 

Susanna was the descendant of a usurper, but she 
followed the example of Queen Anne in being at heart a 
legitimist. ‘To prove her waywardness, she shocked her 
prim Commendatore by vanishing to England under an 
alias in order to win and woo the male descendant of the 
dethroned monarch. This heir of exile was an English 
gentleman (also perfect) of the name and style of Anthony 
Craford of Craford. Now the plot should begin. We 
have the unique Susanna masquerading as a widowed 
gentlewoman in a house closely neighbouring the residence 
of Craford of Craford. But the plot does not begin, and 
that is the mischief of the book. For at this point 
Mr. Harland’s invention has refused to work. He brings 
forward an eccentric character in the person of Craford’s 
chum and agent, Adrian Willes--a glutton, an incorrigible 
wag, a farceur in the art of music, a simile-monger, with 
a tongue to talk your head off. Mr. Adrian Willes 
becomes the book; the book is nothing but Adrian. Take 
chapter VII. In the previous chapter Craford has met 
Susanna by an accident not sufficiently accidental, before 
breakfast, and his mind is full of her. Chapter VIL. is 
the breakfast of Adrian and Craford. Adrian takes a 
sardine. ‘These children of the inconstant wave,” he 
says; ‘‘ these captives from the inscrutable depths of 
ocean.’’ Adrian takes Worcester sauce. ‘‘ Observe,’ he 
says, ‘‘ how, in the labyrinth of destiny, journeys end in 
the most romantic and improbable conjunctions. These 
fishlets from a southern sea—this sauce from a northern 
manufacturing town.’ Adrian takes marmalade—and 
therewith he broke into song—- 


generous, 


To fill the crannies, 
The mannie’s crannies, 
Then hey for the sweeties of bonnie Dundee! 


Having eaten fully, Adrian chatters at large. ‘‘ We 
artists are the salt of the earth, of course; but every art 
knows its own bitterness, and—il faut souffrir pour étre 
sel.”’ Clever? Decidedly. And this: ‘‘I make music 
from a high sense of duty, to enrich the world; but at 
the same time ... because I can’t help making it. 1 
make it as the bee makes honey, as the Jew makes money. 
, It is my nature to, just as it’s the nature of fire 
to burn and of dairy-maids to churn.’’ And here is 
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another pun of admirable quality: “‘If you will come to 
my business-room, about half an hour before luncheon, I 
shall hope to have the last bars polished off, and I'll sing 
you something sweeter than ever plummet sounded.’’ But 
we are at the end of the chapter, and absolutely nothing 
has occurred. Adrian has prattled; Craford has mused 
on a face and figure—that is all. And that is all for 
many scores of pages. The texture of the tale is a texture 
of similes more or less quaint, bizarre and charming. 
‘Her laugh is like rainbow-tinted spray. It is a fountain- 
jet of musical notes, each note a cut gem.” Every 
character talks in that strain. It is an exhibition of 
virtuosity in faney and phrase, now description, now 
dialogue— 

“ How long have you known her?” 

“ All my life. I never lived until I knew her.” 


Thus it runs, hither and thither, the stream of merry 
mannered and sometimes tender prattle, leading nowhere. 
The author seems to lack intention, and certainly he has 
nothing in reserve, neither of intrigue nor emotion. When 
Craford is madly in love, we do not feel his madness ; the 
emotional quality is not present. We are perfectly con- 
vinced that he will marry Susanna and be happy with her 
ever after in a marble and foamy palace. There is no 
suspense ; there is only persiflage, elegance, and a mono- 
tonous procession of pages; the inevitable is always 
obviously inevitable, and it is hindered only by the fact 
that Adrian never suffers from a sore throat. 

The book discloses quite plainly the boundary of Mr. 
Harland’s range. He writes with true distinction; his 
faney is alert, vivacious, original, but always confined to 
a certain plane. He can be tender and delicate, but he 
cannot come to grips with a situation. He can inform 
you with amazing prettiness that a man is at the last 
extremity of passion, but he cannot keep you listening 
breathless to nothing but heart-bearts, as Wagner does in 
the second act of ‘‘ Tristan.’’ He never relies successfully 
on the fundamental, unassisted force of imagination. And 
further, his inventive power resembles his heroine in 
waywardness : it is unstable, and when it fails him he is 
a ruined author. In The Cardinal's Snuff-box, the inven- 
tion was consistently happy; the plot was full of move- 
ment and variety, and some of the intrigue surprisingly 
neat. Mr. Harland had a ground-material upon which to 
stitch his wonderful embroidery. In The Lady Paramount 
the ground-material is coarse, hackneyed (has Mr. Harland 
heard of The Prisoner of Zenda?), and amorphous; and 
there are numerous holes in it. Instinctively conscious 
of these defects and shortcomings, the embroiderer has 
tried to smother up all with needlework surpassing every 
previous richness, iridescence, and splendour. ‘The result 
is what the thoughtful would have expected. You cannot 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, even if you have 
spent years at the Royal Schocl of Art Needlework. And 
you cannot make a satisfactory romance without either 
fine intrigue or fine imagination, even if you are Mr. 
Henry Harland. Beautiful girls won’t serve you, nor 
athletic Englishmen, nor Adriatic isles, nor all the 
marvels of wit, fancy, and epigram. 

Why did The Cardinal’s Snuff-bor succeed? Jn two 
words, it happened to come off. We emphasise this. 
Watch Beau Austin tying his cravat. He may get his 
superlative knot at the first attempt, or he may spoil a 
dozen ties, each an article de Paris. Mr. Harland works 
like that. He came off once, and he will, no doubt, come 
off again. In The Cardinal's Snuff-box the fates were 
propitious. Invention was lively and vigorous enough to 
keep precisely in their proper places the other qualities 
which Mr. Harland possesses in exuberant plenty. And 
all these, working harmoniously together, concealed the 
absence of a truly powerful imagination. The literary 


savour of the book, and the quite genuine wit, assured its 
success among our superior selves; and the leviathan 
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public was willing to excuse its distinguished manner in 
consideration of its charming sentiment, its mild and 
seemly passions, its optimism, its content with the things 
that are, and its unfailing romantic verve. There can be 
no question but that it satisfied two utterly diverse 
audiences in utterly diverse ways. ; 

We have not touched on the prospects of The Lady 
Paramount with the larger public. Probably the larger 
public will accept her with open arms, being constitu- 
tionally prone to admire where it has admired before, and 
willing enough to shut its eyes and be tickled. The 
larger public has discovered Mr. Harland; it has dis- 
covered even his short stories: and it is a leviathan 
faithful in affection. The smaller public will perforce 
wait for a repetition of the coming-off, the miracle of the 
snuff-box, and we do not think it will wait in vain. 


The Truth about an Author. 


Chapters in Autobiography. 
I. 


I, wHo now reside permanently on that curious fourth- 
dimensional planet which we call the literary world; I, 
who follow the incredible parasitic trade of talking about 
what people have done, who am a sort of public weighing- 
machine upon which bookish wares must halt before 
passing from the factory to the consumer ; I, who habitually 
think in articles, who exist by phrases; I, who seize life 
at the pen’s point and callously wrest from it the material 
which I torture into confections styled essays, short stories, 
novels, and plays; who perceive in passion chiefly a 
theme, and in tragedy chiefly a ‘‘ situation’; who am so 
morbidly avaricious of beauty that I insist on finding it 
where even it is not; I, in short, who have been victimised 
to the last degree by a literary temperament and glory in 
my victimhood, am going to trace as well as I can the 
phenomena of the development of that idiosyncrasy from 
its inception to such maturity as it has attained. To 
explain it, to explain it away, I shall make no attempt; I 
know that I cannot. I lived for a quarter of « century 
without guessing that I came under the category of Max 
Nordau's polysyllabic accusations; the trifling foolish 
mental discipline which stands to my credit was obtained 
in science schools, examination rooms, and law offices. I 
grew into a good man of business; and my knowledge of 
affairs, my faculty for the nice conduct of negotiations, my 
skill in suggesting an escape from a dilemma, were often 
employed to serve the many artists among whom, by a 
sheer and highly improbable accident, I was thrown. 
While sincerely admiring and appreciating these people, 
in another way I condescended to them as beings apart 
and peculiar, and unable to take care of themselves on the 
asphalte of cities ; I felt towards them as a policeman at a 
crossing feels towards pedestrians. Proud of my hard, 
cool head, I used to twit them upon the disadvantages of 
possessing an artistic temperament. Then, one day, one 
of them retorted : ‘“‘ You’ve got it as badly as any of us, 
if you only knew it.’’ I laughed tolerantly at the remark, 
but it was like a thunderclap in my ears, a sudden and 


disconcerting revelation. Was I, too, an artist? I lay 
awake at night asking myself this question. Something 


hitherto dormant stirred mysteriously in me; something 
apparently foreign awoke in my hard, cool head, and a 
duality henceforth existed there. On a certain memorable 
day I saw tears in the eyes of a woman as she read some 
verses which, with journalistic versatility, I had written to 
the order of a musical composer. I walked straight out 
into the street, my heart beating like a horrid metronome. 
Am I an artist? I demanded; and the egotist replied : 
Can you doubt it ? 
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From that moment I tacitly assumed a quite new set of 
possibilities, and deliberately ordered the old rusé self to 
exploit the self just born. And so, by encouragement and 
fostering, by intuition and imitation and perhaps affecta- 
tion, I gradually became the thing I am, the djinn that 
performs tricks with some emotions, a pen, and paper. 
And now, having shadowed forth the tale, as Browning 
did in the prologue to The Ring and the Book, I will 
proceed to amplify it. 

Let this old woe step on the stage again ! 
Act itself o’er anew for men to judge. 


II. 


My dealings with literature go back, I suppose, some 
thirty and three years. We came together thus, literature 
and [. It was in a kitchen, at midday, and I was waiting 
for my dinner, hungry and clean, in a tartan frock with a 
pinafore over it. I had washed my own face, and dried it, 
and I remember that my eyes smarted with lingering soap, 
and my skin was drawn by the evaporation of moisture on 
a cold day. I held in my hand a single leaf which had 
escaped from a printed book. How it came into that 
chubby fist I cannot recall. The reminiscence begins with 
it already there. I gazed hard at the paper, and pretended 
with all my powers to be completely absorbed in its 
contents ; I pretended to ignore someone who was rattling 
saucepans at the kitchen range. On my left a very long 
and mysterious passage led to a pawnshop all full of black 
bundles. I heard my brother crying at the other end of 
the passage, and his noisy naughtiness offended me. For 
myself, I felt excessively ‘‘ good ’’ with my paper; never 
since have I been so filled with the sense of perfect 
righteousness. Here was I, clean, quiet, sedate, studious ; 
and there was my brother, the illiterate young Hooligan, 
disturbing the sacrosanct shop, and--what was worse— 
ignorant of his inferiority to me. Disgusted with him, I 
passed from the kitchen into another shop on the right, 
still conning the page with soapy, smarting eyes. At this 
point the light of memory is switched off. The printed 
matter, which sprang out of nothingness, vanishes back 
into the same. 

I could not read, I could not distinguish one letter from 
another. I only knew that the signs and wonders consti- 
tuted print, and I played at reading with intense earnest- 
ness. [actually felt learned, serious, wise, and competently 
superior, something like George Meredith’s Dr. Middleton. 
Would that I could identify this my very first literature ! 
I review three or four hundred books annually now; out 
of crass, saccharine sentimentality, I would give a year’s 
harvest for the volume from which that leaf was torn, nay, 
for the leaf alone, as though it might be a Caxton. I 
remember that the paper was faintly bluish in tint, veined, 
and rather brittle. The book was probably printed in the 
eighteenth century. Perhaps it was Lavater’s Physiognomy, 
or Blair’s Sermons, or Burnet’s Own Time. One of these 
three, I fancy, it must surely have been. 


After the miraculous appearance and disappearance of 
that torn leaf, I remember almost nothing of omen for 
several years. I was six or so when J'he Ugly Duckling 
aroused in me the melancholy of life, gave me to see the 
deep sadness which pervades all romance, beauty, and 
adventure. [ laughed heartily at the old hen-bird’s wise 
remark that the world extended past the next field and 
much further; I could perceive the humour of that. But 
when the ugly duckling at last flew away on his strong 
pinions, and when he met the swans and was accepted as 
an equal, then I felt sorrowful, agreeably sorrowful. It 
seemed to me that nothing could undo, atone for, the grief 
and humiliations of the false duckling’s early youth. I 
brooded over the injustice of his misfortunes for days, and 
the swans who welcomed him struck me as proud, cold, 
and supercilious in their politeness. 1 have never read 
The Ugly Duckling since those days. It survives in my 
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memory as a long and complex narrative, crowded with 
vague and mysterious allusions, and wet with the tears of 
things. No novel—it was a prodigious novel for me—has 
more deliciously disturbed me, not even On the Eve or 
Lost Illusions. Two years later I read Hiawatha. The 
picture which I formed of Minnehaha remains vividly and 
crudely with me; it resembles a simpering waxen doll of 
austere habit. Nothing else can I recall of Hiawatha, save 
odd lines, and a few names such as Gitchee-Gumee. I did 
not much care for the tale. Soon after I read it, I see a 
vision of a jolly-faced house-painter graining a door. 
‘* What do you call that ?”’ I asked him, pointing to some 
very peculiar piece of graining ; and he replied, gravely : 
‘That, young sir, is a wig-wam to wind the moon up 
with.” I privately decided that he must have read, fot 
Hiawatha, but something similar and stranger, something 
even more wig-wammy. I dared not question him further, 
because he was so witty. 


I remember no other literature for years. But at the 
age of eleven I became an author. I was at s-hool under 
a master who was entirely at the mercy of the new notions 
that daily occurred to him. He introduced games quite 
fresh to us, he taught us to fence and to do tlie lesser 
circle on the horizontal bar ; he sailed model ya-lts for us 
on the foulest canal in Europe; he played us into school 
to a march of his own composing performed on a 
harmonium by himself; he started a debating society and 
an amateur dramatic club. He even talked about our 
honour, and having mentioned it, audaciously left many 
important things to its care—with what frightful results 
I forget. Once he suffered the spell of literature, read us 
a poem of his own, and told us that anyone who tried 
could write poetry. As it were to prove his statement, he 
ordered us all to write a poem on the subject of Courage 
within a week, and promised to crown the best poet with 
a rich gift. Having been commanded to produce a poem 
on the subject of Courage, I produced a poem on the 
subject of Courage, in what seemed to me the most natural 
manner in the world. I thought of lifeboats and fire- 
engines, and decided on lifeboats for the mere reason that 
‘‘wave’’ and ‘‘ save’’ would rhyme together. A lifeboat, 
then, was to save the crew of a wrecked ship. Next, what 
was poetry? I desired a model structure which I might 
copy. Turning to a school hymn-book I found-— 

A little ship was on the sea, 
It was a pretty sight ; 

It sailed along +o pleasantly 
And all was calm and bright. 

That stanza I adopted, and slavishly imitated. In a 
brief space a poem of four such stanzas was accomplished. 
I wrote it in cold blood, hammered it out word after word, 
and was much pleased with the result. On the following 
day I read the poem aloud to myself, and was thrilled with 
emotion. The dashing cruel wave that rhymed with save 
appeared to me intensely realistic. I failed to conceive 
how any poem could be better than mine. The sequel is 
that only one other boy besides myself had even attempted 
verse. One after another, each sullenly said that he had 
nothing to show. (How clever J felt!) Then I saw my 
rival’s composition ; it dealt with a fire in New York and 
many fire-engines ; I did not care for it; I could not make 
sense of much of it; but I saw with painful clearness that 
it was as far above mine as the heaven was above the 
ealth .... 

“Did you write this yourself?’ The master was 
addressing the creator of New York fire-engines. 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

** All of it?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

** You lie, sir.’’ 

It was magnificent for me.- The fool, my rival, relying 
too fondly on the master’s ignorance of modern literature, 
had simply transcribed entire the work of some great 
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American recitation-monger. I received the laurel, which 
[ fancy amounted to a shilling. 

Nothing dashed by the fiasco of his poetry competition, 
the schoolmaster immediately instituted a competition in 
prose. He told us about M. Jourdain, who talked prose 
without knowing it, and requested us each to write a short 
story upon any theme we might choose to select. I 
produced the story with the same ease and certainty as | 
had produced the verse. I had no difficulty in finding a 
plot which satisfied me ; it was concerned with a drowning 
accident at the seaside, and it culminated—-with a remorse- 
less naturalism that even thus early proclaimed the elective 
aflinity between Flaubert and myself—in an inquest. It 
described the wonders of the deep, and I have reason to 
remember that it likened the gap between the fin and the 
side of a fish to a pocket. In this competition | had no 
competitor. I alone had achieved fiction. I watched the 
master as he read my work, and I could see from his eyes 
und gestures that he thought it marvellously good for the 
hoy. He spoke to me about it in a tone which I had never 
heard from him before and never heard again, and then, 
putting the manuscript in a drawer, he left us to ourselves 
for a few minutes. 

“TIL just read it to you,”’ said the big boy of the form, 
u daring but vicious rascal. He usurped the pedagogic 
arm-chair, found the manuscript, rapped the ruler on the 
desk, and began to read. I protested in vain. The whole 
class roared with laughter, and I was overcome with shame. 
| know that I, eleven, cried. Presently the reader stopped 
and seratched his head; the form waited. 

“Oh! he exclaimed. ‘ Fishes have pockets ! 
have pockets '” 

The phrase was used as a missile against me for months. 

The master returned with his assistant, and the latter 
also perused the tale. 

‘Very remarkable!’ he sagely commented—to be sage 
was his foible, “ very remarkable, indeed ! ”’ 

Yet | can remember no further impulse to write a story 
for at. least ten years. Despite this astonishing success, 
martyrdom, and glory, I forthwith abandoned fiction and 
went mad on water-colours. 


Fishes 


To be continued.) 


Drama. 

“Faust ” at the Lyceum. 

Irvine has revived the version of Coethe’s 
which W.G. Wills made for him some twenty 
vears ago, and is now playing it at the Ly.eum, with 
Miss Cecilia Loftus instead of Miss Ellen ‘Terry as 
Margaret. The piece has no longer novelty, the technique 
of its stage managing is no longer surprising; Miss 
Loftus is good, but not startlingly good; Sir Henry is 
much the same as be has always been, and one is inclined 
to wonder whether the piece, taken more or less on its 
own merits, is likely to repeat its old, almost unparalleled 


Si Henry 
‘Faust 


SUCCESSES. 


Wills’ adaptation with the third seene of 
‘Faust,’ the scene of the study, the poodle, Mephis- 
topheles, and the student. The the Witches’ 


Kitehen comes next, and the seene in Auerbach’s cellar is 


begins 
scene ol 


transferred, in a somewhat mutilated shape, to the Lorenz- 
Platz at Nuremberg. ‘The two street scenes between Faust 
and Mephistopheles are condensed into one, which takes 
place on the city wall, against a curtain giving a red- 
of Nuremberg. The spinning-wheel is 
Margaret's room to Martha's garden. 


roofed View 
transferred from 
Otherwise the adaptation follows the original scene by 
scene. Unfortunately Wills was not as well satisfied with 
Goethe's verse as with his construction, though it happens 
that the verse is distinctly better than the construction. 
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He kept the shell and threw away the kernel. Faust 
becomes insignificant in this play to which he gives his 


name. In Goethe he was a thinker, even more than a 
poet. Here he speaks bad verse full of emptiness. Even 


where Goethe’s words are followed, in a literal translation, 
the meaning seems to have gone out of them; they are 
displaced, they no longer count for anything. The 
Walpurgis Night is stripped of all its poetry, and Faust’s 
study is emptied of all its wisdom. The Witches’ Kitchen 
brews messes without magic, lest the gallery should be 
bewildered. The part of Martha is extended, in order to 
get in some more than indifferent ‘ comic relief.” 
Mephistopheles throws away a good part of his cunning 
wit, in order that he may shock no prejudices by seeming 
to be cynical with seriousness, and in order that his red 
livery may have its full spectral effect. Margaret is to be 
seen full length; the little German soubrette does her 
best to be the Helen Faust takes her for; and we are 


meant to be profoundly interested in the love-story. 
‘* Most of all,’’ the programme assures us, Wills ‘‘ strove 


to tell the love-story in a manner that might appeal to an 
English-speaking audience.’ 

Now if you take the philosophy and the poetry out of 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,’’ and’ leave the rest, it does not seem 
to me that you leave the part which is best worth having. 
In writing the First Part of ‘‘ Faust’’ Goethe made free 
use of the legend of Dr. Faustus, not always improving 
that legend where he departed from it. If we turn to 
Marlowe's ‘‘ Dr. Faustus’’ we shall see, embedded among 
choatic fragments of mere rubbish and refuse, the outlines 
of a far finer, a far more poetic, conception of the legend. 
Marlowe’s imagination was more essentially a poetic 
imagination than Goethe’s, and he was capable, at moments, 
of more satisfying dramatic effects. When his Faustus says 
to Mephistopheles : 

One thing, good servant, let me crave of thee. 

To glut the longing of my heart’s desire : 

That I may have unto my paramour 

That heavenly Helen which I saw of late ; 
and when, his prayer being granted, he cries : 


Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium ? 


he isa much more splendid and significant person than 
the Faust of Goethe, who needs the help of the devil and 
of an old woman to seduce a young girl who has fallen in 
love with him at first sight. Goethe, it is true, made what 
amends he could afterwards, in the Second Part, when 
much of the impulse had gone and all the deliberation in 
the world was not active enough to replace it. Helen has 
her share, among other abstractions, but the breath has 
not returned into her body, she is glacial, a talking 
enigma, to whom Marlowe’s F'austus would neyer have said 
with the old emphasis : 


And none but thou shalt be my paramour! 


What remains, then, in Wills’ version, is the Gretchen 
story, in all its detail, a spectacular representation of the 
not wholly sincere witchcraft, and the impressive outer 
shell of Mephistopheles, with, in Sir Henry Irving’s 
pungent and acute rendering, something of the real savour 
of the denying spirit. Mephistopheles is the modern devil, 
the devil of culture and polite negation; the comrade, in 
part the master, of Heine, and perhaps the grandson and 
pupil of Voltaire. On the Lyceum stage he is the one 
person of distinction, the one intelligence ; though so many 
of his best words have been taken from him, it is with a 
fine subtlety that he says the words that remain. And the 
figure, with its lightness, weary grace, alert and uneasy 
step, solemnity, grim laughter, remains with one, after one 
has come away and forgotten whether he told us all that 
Goethe confided to him. 

Artuur Symons. 
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Art. 


The Mixture as Before. 

Tue first glance was a little startling. Had I, by some 
unaccountable aberration, wandered into the South Ken- 
sington Museum? Else what was the meaning of those 
show-cases filled with objets d'art, shelves of them, precious, 
useless things, that one man collects through an ardent 
lifetime, that others take as collected, and ignore. And that 
domineering ivory eagle poised on a rock of cork embowered 
in greenery in the middle of the fountain. What did it 
all mean? And where was the sculpture that aforetime 
made the central hall of the New Gallery so pleasant a 
lounge? Now it is filled with show-cases, containing 
specimens of Japanese Art. But when I noticed an ominous 
placard in one of the cases stating that ‘‘ the remainder of 
this collection is on view at the galleries of Messrs. 
of — Street,”” I passed on frowning. There is some 
sculpture in the exhibition—a few small pieces—tucked 
away in corners of the picture rooms. Will M. Rodin, 
when he comes to London this month to be honoured and 
dined, be taken to the New Gallery ? 

Remain some three hundred pictures. The exhibition is 
as mixed as the window of a village store, and it includes 
pictures that are bad—gquite bad—pictures that would 
never pass a severe jury. But the New Gallery, as every- 
body knows, is primarily an association of hosts who invite 
the favoured, and favour a few others who are considered 
fit. So we must take the collection as it is. Nobody is 
compelled to look at a bad picture. How should such an 
exhibition be noticed? There is the obvious way of 
following your leader, and describing the pictures that 
hang in what are known as “‘ places of honour.”’ Here are 
a few alternative openings to a descriptive article on the 
New Gallery Summer Exhibition :— 

The place of honour in the West Room is nobly filled by 
another of Mr. Watts’s allegorical pictures. ‘‘ Love 
Steering The Boat of Humanity”’ is the title of the work 
by this veteran painter, who, in spite of advancing years, 
still 
or, 

In the centre of the south wall of the West Room we are 
confronted by three characteristic examples from Mr. C. E. 
Hallé’s brush. ‘‘ The Mother’s Care’’ depicts 
or, 

As we enter the West Room we find in the place of 
honour to our right a highly-finished presentment, by Sir 
James Linton, of ‘‘ The Vision of The Madonna and Child.”’ 
A kneeling monk-painter, whom we may take to be Fra 
Angelico, is engaged in his vocation when suddenly above 
him— : 
or 

As we enter the South Room we observe facing us a 

large picture by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, broad in treatment, 
and strong in colour, with that remoteness from actual life 
to which Mr. Brangwyn has accustomed us. Called ‘‘ The 
Cider Press,” it illustrates the preparation of that whole- 
some fruit for the strong wooden press that stands in the 
corner. In the place of honour to our left is an example of 
M. Fernand Khnopff’s mystica] art. A haggard woman, 
not unbeautiful, gazes at a mask attached to a slender blue 
column. Below, forming part of the same picture, is a 
grey house rising out of grey water, representing pre- 
sumably the dwelling in an upper room of which the Lady 
with the Secret sits. Above hangs a portrait of Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth, dressed in a tourist suit, and wearing a red 
tie. 
Or, when the places of honour were exhausted, and the 
critic was able to peer here and there, he might write: 
“‘ Before passing out of the South Room we must notice a 
careful study of the nude called ‘ Bathers,’ by Mr. Spencer 
Watson, and another of Lady Stanley’s gentle present- 
ments of street-boy life called ‘ Flight of Hooligans.’ ”’ 
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So one might continue till the page, all titles and 
names, would look like an auctioneer’s catalogue plus 


adjectives. It comes to this—that the living painter 
stands ever in mortal competition with the best of thie 
dead. Week by week, in season and out of season, mas- 
terpieces of past days are being exhibited, and he who 
would write appreciatively of a New Gallery or Academy 
exhibition must forget, for the time, the Masters who have 
been, and seek industriously for merit in the living. ‘Two 
courses are open to him—to reconsider the work of those 
whose manner and method have become more or less a 
convention, or to spy out promise in the unarrived. 

A great life work stretches behind Mr. Watts. Honour 
and gratitude are his—justly. But we are concerned here, 
with the present, and that being so I cannot say that | 
find his *‘ Love Steering the Boat of Humanity’ either 
stimulating or uplifting. To stimulate and to uplift was, 
I take it, Mr. Watts’s intention rather than the joy of 
painting. There is a sea—a conventional sea—and on it, 
just escaped from a storm, is a boat—a conventional boat. 
In the boat Humanity, represented by a nude man, lies 
back swooning, or fainting, or asleep. He is in the 
attitude of one who has caught a crab. 1 am no sailor, 
and so I cannot describe in nautical language the rebel- 
lious condition of the sail, or the floundering oars that 
Humanity has ceased to control. But it is obvious that 
Humanity is hors de combat, and that the boat is being 
steered by Love. For me the picture fails both as paint- 
ing and allegory. The colour, the drawing, and the com- 
position are not good enough to give pleasure, the allegory 
is too obvious. It leaves nothing to the imagination, and 
presented in that crude form, | find myself resenting, if 
not actually disbelieving, in the moral. Love may steer, 
but Love may also hamper abominably. Curiously there 
hangs opposite Mr. Watts’s picture, high up, a little work 
that does convey the moral that Mr. Watts’s picture was 
intended to convey. It is by Mr. W. Dacres Adams, and 
is called ‘“‘ St. Martin’s Summer.’’ The period is when 
you like, which is always. ‘Through a forest, sun behind 
the trees, rides on a black charger, caparisoned in red, a 
stern knight clasping before him the wan slim maiden of 
romance. It is a pretty picture and unambitious, and 
starts the imagination, which is just what ‘‘ Love Steering 
the Boat of Humanity ’’ fails to do. 


The hanging of the exhibition has at least one 


surprise. Mr. Sargent is skied. It is not a bad skying, 
for ‘On his Holidays, Norway,” is a large, broadly 


treated picture, and can be seen sulliciently well where it 
hangs with nothing between it and the roof. All I can 
say of this portrait of a pleasant youth sprawling at full 
length by a salmon stream, in a markedly unatmospheric 
landscape, is that Mr. Sargent does not shine in land- 
scape. If one could whisper in print, say by using a 
tiny, attenuated type, [ would whisper to Mr. Sargent: 
“You should have been stern with your New Gallery hosts, 
however they cajoled and coaxed. You should have 
refused to exhibit it.’ But Mr. Sargent’s ‘‘ Children of 
A. Wertheimer, Esq.,’’ is in his most dexterous and most 
vivid manner. There are three of them, and three dogs, one 
the famous poodle. ‘The red of the dress worn by one of the 
girls, and the ribbon in her hair, flame out from the pale 
green of the couch and the pale green of the elder girl’s 
frock. The boy’s face is alive with intelligence, but did 
boy ever have such structureless, visionary hands? ‘The 
background, with the globe in the corner, is a picture in 
itself. ‘This vivid group dominates the wall, indeed the 
room, although Mr. ‘T. Austen Brown has scorched into his 
‘*‘Haymakers’’ every ray of light, every brilliancy of 
colour that a strong personality, working like a bricklayer 
with massive brushes and palette knife, could devise. 
This is the exhibition picture in excelsis, Its brutality 
is attractive. What, | wonder, would be its effect on 
some simple, middle-aged householder to whom it came as 
an heirloom, hanging, day after day, year alter year, on the 
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wall of his little dining-room at Streatham with a tinted 


drawing of his gentle grandparents facing it! Few 
painters seem to produce with the idea that their pictures 
will ever hang in an ordinary house. Certainly Mr. 
Herbert Schmalz had not the private house in view when 
he painted his enormous, and to me very unattractive, 
picture of St. Monica praying over the prone, bibulous body 
of St. Augustine, in the ‘‘ student days at Carthage ’ 
period. ‘The Tate Gallery has much to answer for. 

Mr. Edward Stott and Mr. Adrian Stokes are more to 
my taste, and my taste is not uncommon. They both 
paint small pictures, and always of a kind that suggests a 
personal vision of some beautiful thing seen in nature. 
In ‘‘ Golden Afternoon” Mr. Stott has painted the home- 
coming of cattle—just a few—on a hot, still autumn 
afternoon. The little picture shimmers with light: sun- 
shine is as much a part of the intelligent beasts as their 
breathing. The sun lights the browning trees above the 
hot meadow grass, and splashes across the road. The 
drawing of the cattle, the texture of their coats, is a 
delight to the eye. In ‘‘ A Moonlight Idyll’’ Mr. Stott is 
not so successful. Is this cold greyness moonlight? Can 
i man with the sun in his eyes and heart entrap the 
luminous pallor of the lesser light? Not in this instance, 
[ think, at any rate. Mr. Stott is not a convincing figure 
painter. The figures in the Idyll are neither well chosen 
nor well caught. 

Mr. Adrian Stokes has been obsessed by the flaming 
splendour of the wild cherry tree. In “ Wild Cherry 
Trees’ he has attempted to paint the flaming red of the 
trees against a brilliant blue sky, with purple sheep in 
the foreground. It is an heroic attempt. And to paint 
the impossible, in such a way as to make you feel that the 
mortal deserved success, is—something. Happier is he in 
“The Goatherd, South Tyrol,’ where the blue mountains 
rise range above range bevond the dim pine-clad hills. 
Here, too, the wild cherry starts to the eye. 

The portraits are good. Mr. Shannon’s ‘‘ Lady Diana, 
daughter of the Marquess and Marchioness of Granby,” a 
wistful fair-haired child, is sumptuous without ostentation ; 
Mr. Henry’s ‘ J. Staats Forbes, Esq.,’* has a tenderness that 
was lacking in Mr. Orpen’s portrait of the same sitter ; Sir 
George Reid’s “‘ Professor G. D. Liveing ”’ is strong, shrewd 
portraiture. ‘There is something pathetic in Mr. Glaze- 
brook’s version of Lord Milner. The small head, the worn 
face, the weary, saturnine, introspective look, the huddled 
figure wearing its robes as if they were but symbols of the 
circumstances, not of the honours of life—are all remote 
from the ordinary portrait of the distinguished man. It 
is the likeness of one who has endured, and is still 
enduring. Perhaps the artist intended all that; perhaps 
not. But so it seems to me. 

One more picture, in fempera—by Mrs. Marianne Stokes. 
Many will like it very much. Itis literary, but Mrs. Stokes 
is able year after year to give meaning and beauty to her 
literary subjects. ‘This is from the ever-living Grimm, and 
at the foot of the picture is written in uncouth capitals, and 
without stops, the story that this delicate little picture tells. 
I transcribe the words, a pleasant task, for they are words 
that have the quality known as haunting :- 


We CANNOT LAY HER IN THE Dark Eartu sain THE 
DWARFS AND SO THEY HAD A TRANSPARENT COFFIN 
MADE SO THAT SHE COULD BE SEEN FROM EVERY SIDE LAID 
HER IN IT AND WROTE ON IT HER NAME AND“ THAT SHE WAS 
A KING'S DAUGHTER THEN THEY CARRIED THE COFFIN INTO 
THE WOOD AND SOME OF THEM ALWAYS WATCHED HER AND 
THE BIRDS ALSO CAME AND BEWAILED SNowpror FIRST AN 
OWL THEN A RAVEN AND LASTLY A DOVE SO SNowpROP LAY 
A LONG TIME IN HER COFFIN LOOKING AS THOUGH SHE WAS 
ASLEEP. 


GLASS 


A final word of advice : leave the last gallery by the right 
hand door, and you will escape two huge idols—part of 
the Japanese collection. C. L. H. 
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— 
Science. 
Whence comes Electricity ? 

Ar a time when electricity is rapidly transforming the face 
of the globe, when it has already in great measure annihi- 
lated distance, and bids fair to abolish darkness for us, it 
is curious to notice how completely ignorant ‘ the plain 
man’ remains as to the later developments of electrical 
theory. Some recent correspondence has led me to think 
that a vague notion that electricity is a fluid which in 
some mysterious way flows through a telegraph wire like 
water through a pipe, is about as far as he has got; and 
if we add to this some knowledge of what he calls 
‘‘ electric shocks,’’ we should probably exhaust his ideas 
on the subject. Yet this is not to be wondered at. Even 
the most instructed physivists can do nothing but guess 
as to what electricity is, and the only point on which they 
agree is as to what it is not. There is, in fact, a per- 
fect consensus of opinion among scientific writers that it is 
not a fluid, i.e., a continuous stream of ponderable matter, 
as is a liquid ora gas; and that it isnot a formof energy, 
as is heat. Outside this limit, the scientific imagination 
is at liberty to roam where it listeth, and although it has 
used this liberty to a considerable extent, no definite 
result has followed up to the present time. 

Of the theories thus excogitated, that which is in 
the main accepted by all the younger generation of 
physicists ’"—I am using the words of Prof. Silvanus 
Thompson-—is, perhaps, best worth attention. According 
to this, electricity is nothing but the ether in which the 
molecules of all known substances are bathed, and which. 
as the transmission of light to us from the sun seems to 
prove, pervades even inter-planetary space. This ether at 
present, indeed, enjoys only an imaginary existence, and has 
not yet been made apparent to our senses. But then the 
sume might have been said a few years ago of the existence 
of bacteria and of the chemical elements of the sun, or, to 
go further back, of the Antipodes, all these things being 
imagined before they came to be absolutely demonstrable. 
It certainly seems superior to the laws of gravitation, but 
as we have never yet succeeded in explaining what gravi- 
tation is, this is less extraordinary than appears at first 
sight: yet it was the opinion of Faraday that gravitation 
and electricity would one day be discovered to be inti- 
mately connected, and all Faraday’s scientific opinions 
have hitherto turned out to be well founded. At any rate, 
the supposed existence of the ether has enabled us to 
account satisfactorily for all the phenomena of light, 
which are explained as due to extremely rapid vibrations 
in a universal mediuin, and the same may be said of the 
phenomena of heat and of magnetism. The connection 
of electricity with the ether is sufficiently proved by the 
Hertzian wave and the Rontgen ray, both of them appearing 
to be ether waves which can force their way between the 
molecules of bodies quite impervious to light, as well as 
by the fact that no electric phenomena take place in a 
perfect vacuum, which is, by the hypothesis, deprived of 
ether. Lf, therefore, we could accept Prof. Silvanus 
Thompson’s theory fully, we should have in our hands a 
key which looks as if it might unlock all the mysteries 
pertaining to what are sometimes called the forces of 
Nature. 

The reason why we cannot at present do this is that it 
does not explain all the phenomena of electricity. Elec- 
tricity, indeed, seems, like the ether, to exist everywhere, 
and it is thought, from experiments made with electrical 
currents that oscillate with great frequency to-and-fro, 
that perhaps the true function of a conducting wire, such 
us is used in telegraphy, is to not to conduct but to collect 
the electricity from the surrounding ether. But the odd 
thing is that electricity does not seem to be of one kind, 
but of two. Everybody knows that if you violently rub 
certain substances—as, for example, sealing-wax—with a 
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piece of cloth, they will attract small pieces of paper or straw 
as a magnet attracts iron, but with the difference that 
when the piece of paper has remained long enough stuck 
to the sealing-wax to be impregnated or charged with 
electricity, it will be repelled. The same thing happens if 
you substitute for the sealing-wax a glass rod, but you 
will find that while the glass rod repels as before a piece 
of paper which it has charged itself, it attracts with 
increased violence one which has been charged by the 
sealing-wax. This experiment, on which has been founded 
the law that like electricities repel and unlike electricities 
attract which is the very A.B.C. of all electrical science, 
would be explained, I think, by Prof. Silvanus Thompson, 
as showing, that the ether in the paper which is in a state 
of equilibrium before the experiment, is made to be in 
excess by the electrification by glass, and in deficiency by 
the electrification by sealing-wax, the union of the two 
electricities being in fact the restoration of equilibrium. 
This derives great colour from the fact which can 
be proved otherwise, that wherever glass or positive 
electricity is developed, a corresponding amount of resinous 
or negative electricity is developed somewhere else; and 
would be a complete explanation if the two electricities 
resembled each other in every particular. But this is 
exactly what they do not do. The discharge from the 
terminal of an electric machine giving off negative elec- 
tricity is, to the naked and uninstructed eye, markedly 
different from that from the positive terminal. So, too, if a 
spark be allowed to pass through a piece of cardboard 
between two metal points carrying different electricities, 
the hole made by the spark will be found nearer to the 
negative than to the positive pole. While, if an electric 
current be passed through a solution, thereby splitting—as 
I have more than once had to say in this column—the 
atoms of the dissolved substance into yet smaller parts 
called ions, all these ions appear to be charged with 
negative electricity, and no positive ion has yet been 
discovered. Such phenomena all go to show either that 
there is more substance than one present in electricity or 
the ether, or that, instead of being, as has been supposed, 
normally in a state of rest or equilibrium, it is for ever 
flowing in one direction. 

Into the first of these suppositions, I do not propose now 
to enter. This, which, if we substitute electricity for 
ether, is in effect the two-fluid theory proposed nearly a 
century ago by Symmer, was early seen to raise more 
difficulties than it solved, and has long since been 
abandoned. But the other is exceedingly attractive if we 
so far give the reins to our imagination as to suggest that 
the great fount from which the current of ether in the 
universe starts is the sun, which is, as we know otherwise, 
at one or two removes the source of all the heat, of all the 
light, and of all the energy manifested on the earth. It 
would, therefore, make a striking addition to the obliga- 
tions that we owe to the centre of our universe, who is, 
in fact, the one object in Nature from whom we receive 
nothing but benefits, (who has lately been shown to be 
the greatest enemy of our domestic foes, the harmful 
bacteria,)—if we could prove that the ether was a direct 
emanation flowing forth from him, and then, after making 
its beneficent way through the circle of the planets, either 
losing itself in space or returning to him by some as yet 
unknown way. Unfortunately, problems in science can be 
solved neither by analogy, nor by questions of convenience 
or gratitude, but only by strict proof; and up till now all 
attempts to show that any electric influence reaches us 
from the sun have utterly failed. The last of these, 
which was made by Prof. Nordmann, at the electrical 
station at Les Grands Mulets, on Mont Blanc, are said, in 
a communication to the French Académie des Sciences in 
February last, to show ‘ that the sun does not emit 
electrical radiations propagating themselves along wires 
and capable of influencing radio-conductors, or if it does 
emit them, they are completely absorbed by his atmosphere 
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Our last 
plausible guess in this respect is therefore taken from us, 
and to the question, Whence comes electricity? we can 


only truthfully say at present that we do not know. 
F. Lecce. 


and the higher parts of that of the earth.” 





Correspondence. 


‘‘A Clamorous, Frenzied Life.’’ 


Sir,—May I venture to call the attention of the writer 
of the above article in your issue of April 19 to Words- 
worth’s sonnet— 

To B. R. Haypon. 
High is our calling, Friend—UCreative Art 
(Whether the instrument of words she use, 
Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues), 
Demands the service of a mind and heart, 
Though sensitive, yet, in their weakest part, 
Heroically fashioned—to infuse 
Faith in the whi-pers of the lonely Muse, 
While the whole world seems adverse to desert. 
And, oh! when Nature sinks, as oft she may, 
Through lovg-lived pressure of obscure distress, 
Still to be strenuous for the bright reward, 
And in the soul admit of no decay, 
Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness— 
Great is the glory, for the strife is hard! 


In acknowledging this sonnet, Haydon wrote: ‘‘ You are 
the first English poet who has ever done complete justice 
to my delightful Art. Never was so great and true a 
compliment paid to it in English verse before, as — 

Whether the instrument of words she use, 

Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues. 
This is the truth; every other poet has shown a thorough 
ignorance of its nature, seeming not to know that the 
mind was the same, the means only different. For this, 
only, you will have the gratitude of every painter. 

“1 The service of a mind and heart 

Though sensitive, yet, in their weakest part, 

Her -ically fashioned--to infuse 

Faith in the whispers of the lonely Mase. 
This went to my heart-strings. How often have I leaned 
over a fire nearly out, with my picture before me, un- 
touched for the day from want of money to pay a model; 
how often, for a short time, have misgivings made my 
heart sink, and then something has started me, and [ 
felt as if a Superior Being had reflected a beam of light 
upon my brain, and a sensitive ring throughout my frame 
whispered * go on!’ ”’ 

Does not the above excerpt utterly refute Northcote’s 
remark that Haydon had no real love of painting for 
painting’s sake? De mortuis nil nisi bonum—and surely 
nothing save praise of the strenuous man who was among 
the first to recognise the beauty of the Elgin Marbles, and 
to secure their acceptance by the authorities of the 
British Museum—of the man who introduced into Engiand 
Schools of Design and added to the Art Treasures of the 
nation many fine historical pictures.—Sincerely yours, 

Grange Road, Dudley. Auice M. ‘Timmins. 





The Originals of ‘‘ The New Republic.” 

Dear Sir,—In reply to Mr. John Bland’s inquiry, | 
think it may safely be said that the “originals’’ of the 
characters in Mr. Mallock’s The New Republic are as 
follows :— 


Storks - - Prof. Huxley. 
Stockton - - Prof. Tyndall. 
Herbert - - John Ruskin. 
Donald Jordon - Thos. Carlyle. 
Jenkinson - Prof. Jowett. 
Mr. Luke - - Matthew Arnold. 
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Prof. W. K. Clifford. 

Walter Pater. 

Mr. Hardinge. 

Dr. Pusey. 

Mrs. Mark Pattison (Lady Dilke). 
Mrs. Singleton (Violet Fane). 


Saunders 

Rose * 

Leslie 

Segden 

Lady Grace 

Mrs. Sinclair 
Yours faithfully, 

Ww. Swan SonNENSCHEIN. 

62, Russell Square, W.C., 26 April, 1902. 


“J. B.”’ of Cambridge also sends a list, adding that 
perhaps Laurence may be taken as Mr. Mallock himself. 
We have also received lists from Mr. William G. Hutchin- 
son and Miss Catherine Ashley. 


Titles. 

Sin,—Is it not time that a protest should be made 
against the annexation of titles which seems to be becoming 
the fashion, and which so far has gone unchallenged ? 
A glance at a recert list of publishers’ announcements 
reveals the fact that a volume of poems, by a gifted 
poetess, is to be published bearing the title Days and 
Nights. Now Days and Nights is the title of a book of 
peems by Mr. Arthur Symons, published not so many 
years ago, and still remembered by students of contem- 
porary The writer of the new Days and Nights 
must surely have heard of Mr. Symons’ volume, and if so, 
Mr. Symons’ prior claim to the title might have been 
respected. Your columns recently contained a review of 
anothe r book of poems, called A Masque of Shadows. It 
so happens that The Masque of Shadows is the title of a 
book of poems by Mr. John Payne, and though its mention 
takes us right back to the ’seventies, to that Neo-Romantic 
movement in English poetry which has so often been 
dwelt upon, the titke—Masque of Shadows-- was so original 
and so distinctive that there is no reason why it should 
have been ‘‘transferred.”’ ‘The clashing of titles is not 
unavoidable in poetry, though it may be different in 
the case of the novel, where the output at present is so 
uppallingly great. However, since Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
picked the title of The City ef Dreadful Night out of the 
works of James ‘Thomson (L.V.), and Sir Walter Besant 
calmly appropriated The Ivory Gate, the name of a 
fascinating novel ly Mortimer Collins, this looseness in 
regard to nomenclature has been increasing. Surely it is 
not a difficult task for a person of imagination to invent 
an original title.—. Yours, &e., G. F. R. Axperson. 

2, West Maytield, Edinburgh. 


verse. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 136 (New Series). 

Last week we offered the prize for the best set of ten original and 
pithy judgments on writers; no one to exceed twenty words. 
Sixty-one replies were received, We have awarded the prize to 
Mr. Alfred R. Orage, 36, Hamilton Mount, Chapel Allerton, Leeds, 
for the following :— 

Kipling : With all his faults he has come that we might have life 
and have it more abundantly. 

W. B. Yeats bas never decided if English is his proper language, or 
earth his proper home. 

John Morley: burke imitating himself would have written like 
John Morley. 

George Bernard Shaw : Swift with the chill off. 

Phou.as Hardy : Hardy has the merit of always raising universal 
problems, even though he despairs of their solution. 

Arthur Sywons: Lives in too select a vocabulary. 

Browning: If he had laboured at prose as he lid at poetry he and 


not Tennyson would have named the era, 
Max Beerbohm 

for biusellt 
Henry James always writes with an eye turned inwards. 

I think of Keats’ 

He is the ripest of them all. 


Nobody has tried more to discover a point of view 


or succeeded less. 


Matthew Arnold is like an autumn evening. 
phrase “ mellow fruitfulness.”’ 
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A few other judgments follow :— 
Browning thinks much better than he sings, being more of @ prac- 
tical philosopher than an inspired poet : whence his unpopularity. 
Carlyle was a better artist than historian, a much better historian 
than philoso; her, and astill better philosopher than “scientist. 
Gladstone was too versatile to be profoun'!, too voluminous to be 
luminous, and too well-read to be very original. 
Hugo, perhaps, worked quite hard enough to become a most 
successful genius, but he had much less genius than success. 
Hutton was probably too philosophic to be a first-class journalist, 
and too journalistic to be a first-rate philosopher. 
Macaulay was more concerned with antithesis than analysis, with 
force than with justice, with artistic beauty than with scientific trath. 
William Morris too often misused style to glorify a nythical past, 
misinterpretan actual present,and misrepresent an approaching future. 
Newman's sense of beauty may bave enhanced the sweetness of his 
temperament, but also disguised the vagueness of his understanding. 
Ruskin sometimes mistook the compromise of ephemeral beauty 
for a science of eternal truth, or personal taste for universal wisdom, 
Tennyson sings better than he thinks, having a greater sense of 
melody than any quality of profundity : whence his popularity. — 
(J. F. M., Edinburgh. | 
Horace Walpole’s “Otranto” is to me bombastic nonsense. I 
cannot understand its acceptance as a classic. 
In horror and mystery Poe can surely never be equailed, He has 
used up the vocabulary of fear. 
Beci:ford’s “ Vathek” is a bubble, highly coloured, but very thin. 
I almire Borrow, but he often irritates me. 
I hold Meredith’s obscurity as a personal grievance. 
I shall always regret that Barham lacked all discretion. 
Fitzgerald’s translation of Omar Khayyam I like; but could not 
the whole poem be summed up in one line? 
Dickens was not a caricaturist. His illustrators have earned him 
this title. Phiz and Cruikshank I can never forgive. 
Pett Ridge is the greatest living exponent of the humour of the 
street gamin and his kin. 
Jeffries I take in small doses. Like the country itself, he soon 
becomes monotonous. [W. S., Norwich. ] 
Balzac is a genius with an infinite capacity for giving pains. 
A taste can be cultivated for Scott’s dulness—which, after all, is 
one of his points oi contact with life. 
The salient feature of Goethe’s conversation, as given by 
Eckermann, is its sublimated common sense. 
Emerson is, in reality, the only example we have of that form of 
literature known in France as “ Pensées.” 
Too little of La Rochefoucauld is a poison for which the only 
antidote is too much of him. 
You lay down Marcus Aurielius with a sigh, which is ominous ! 
Arnold’s poetry is free from glaring fault ; this may be counted to 
him for righteousness, but it does not save. 
The flight of Scbiller’s Muse is low and laboured ; at her highest 
pitch you hear the beating of her wings. 
Lamb is peculiar—a rare virtue. He makes you like his pecu- 
liarity -- a rarer still, and the proof of genius. 
Boswell sacrifice¢ his manhood on the altar of biograph7. 
[W. C., Glasgow. ] 
George Moore has all the science of a great psychologist, but little 
of his art. 
Tulstoi convinces because of his self-contradiction. 
liar is always consistent. 
Dickens’ sentiment was sickly and insincere ; his humour ele- 
mentary ; his outlook limited. But he wrote A Zale of Two Cities. 
Meredith is often more interested in what you think him than in 
what you think of his characters. 
Emily Bronté’s knowledge was the knowledge of feeling; she 
divined, but never reasoned. 
Ibsen is the world’s great vivisector; and the world seems rather 
to like being operated upon. 
Henry James has subtlety, wit, charm, and fascination ; but his 
characters have no vigour, no passion, no life. 
Dr. Johnson was a great man, but a third-rate writer ; common- 
sense is rarely an attribute of genius, 
Stephen Phillips’ plays are not necessarily weak because they are 
spectacular and well-staged. He sins with Shakespeare. 
Carlyle thought the best way of regenerating the world was to flog 
it. But the world flogged him. [C. F. K., Lancs. ] 


Your clever 


Competition No. 137 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best May Day 

Song: not to exceed sixteen lines. 
RULES, 

Answers, addressed, ‘“ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,’’ must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 7 May, 1902. Each answer must be accom- 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition, Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 
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JUST OUT. 
LONDON-PARIS—NEW YORK. 
A New Work by MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 


THE BURIED TEMPLE 


Translated by ALFRED SUTRO. 


THE BURIED TEMPLE 


A Volume of FIVE ESSAYS:—The Mystery of Justice —The 
Evolution of Mystery—The Kingdom of Matter— 
The Past—Luck. 


THE BURIED TEMPLE 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, designed cover, 5s. net. 





By H. BELLOC. 


THE PATH TO ROME 


A Book of Travel. 


THE PATH TO ROME 


A description of a Walk from Lorraine to Rome. 
By H. BELLOC, 


Author of “ Danton,” “ Robespierre,” &c. 


THE PATH TO ROME 


Illustrated with 80 Skeiches by the Author. 


464 nages, crown 8vo, cloth, designed cover, 
7s. 6d. net. 


London : GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Cross Road. 
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New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Lang (John Marshall), The Church and its Social Mission....( Blackwood) net 6/0 
Lake (Kirsopp), Texts and Studies : Codex I. of the Gospels and it Allies 
(Cambridge University Press) net 7/6 


POETRY, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Padovan (Adolfo), The Soms of Glory ........ © css scccccccccccccees (Unwin) 6,0 
Dry (Wakeling), Nights at the Opera: Wagner’s ‘Lohe ngrin 
(De La More Press) net 1/6 
Clifford (Mrs. W. K.), A Long Duel: A Serious Comedy in Four Acts 
(Lane) net 4 
Waite (Arthur Edward), A Book of Mystery and Vision ........ (Wellby) net 7/6 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Sichel (Walter), Bolingbroke and His Times, The Sequel ........ (Nisbet) net 
Brooke-Hunt (Violet), The Story of Westminster Abbey ............ (Nisbet) 6/0 
Dawe (Rev. C. 8.), King Edward's Realm. .( Educational Supply Association) net — 0/6 
Pitman (Vincent), Debrett’s Gene: slogical Chart of His Majesty King 
MawarG VIL. .cccccccccccccccccceccccvcvccccsecececs (Gale and Powen) net 1/0 
Thomson (Ada), Memorials of Charles Dixon Kimber.,.............. (Nisbet) 5/0 
Smythe (Lillian C.) The Guardian of Marie Antoinette. 2 vols. 
(Hutchinson) net 24/0 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Maeterlinck (Maurice), The Buried Temple ..............00eee0e (Ailen) net 5/0 

Syencer (Herbert), Facts and Comments ............ (Williams and Norgate) 6/0 

Muirhead (J. H.), Philosophy and Life..........scccsccccceees (Sonnenschein) 4/6 
MISCELLANEOUS 

The New Volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. I. .......... (Black) 

Wt NE 45 chddceedné 05.000Gnennensesdseswegeses (Cassell) 120 

O'Donnell (F. Hugh), Tre Ruin of Educ: ition in Ireland .......+6. (Nutt) net 5/0 


Conway (James) “Recollections of Sport an ng Fin, Fur, and Feather 
(Digby Long) net 6/0 


Sherard (Robert), The Closed Door... .........00seeeeeeeeeees ( - ynet 3/6 
Quilter (Hugh H.), Onward and Upward................6. (Sonnenschein) net 3/6 


Dawes (T. R.), Bilingual Teaching in Belgian Schools 
(Cambridge University Press) 2/0 


PERIODICALS. 


Oassell’s Magazine of Art, Leisure Hour, Girl's Own, Boy’s Own, Gloucestershire 
Notes and Queries, Sunday at Home, Jewish Quarterly, Pall Mall, Cornhill, 
Monthiy Review, Crampton’s, Home Arts and Crafts, English Illustrated, 
Temple Bar, Macmillan’s, Empire Review, Century, St. Nicholas, School 
World, Cornhill, Pearson's, Political Science Quarterly, Windsor, New 
Liberal Review, Blackwood’s, Contemporary, World's Work, Country. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION.— EGYPT AND 
CHALD®A,. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Prof. MASPrERO. 
Edited by the Rev. Prof. SAYCE. ‘Irauslated by M. L. MCCLURE. With Map 
avd over 47” Illustrations, including 3 Coloure’ Plates. Demy 4to, cloth, 
bevelled boards, 248.; halt moroceu, gilt edges (bound by Riviere), 48s. 

This, the fourth of the English editions of ** Les Origines,” has been thoroughly 
revised by the author, who has incorporated into it the results of recent researches 
in Egypt ana Mesupotamia, and submitted at the same time the theories founded 
on these results to a searching criticism. This work and the two succeeai: g 
vulames, it may be safely said, are the most important contributions which have 
ever appeared on the early history o1 Egypt and Mesopotamia. 


SAINT BERIN, THE APOSTLE OF WESSEX. The 


History, Legends, and Traditions of the beginniag of the West Saxon C. ur: h 
By the Rev. JouUN EDWARD» FIELD, M.A, small post Svo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d 


18S THERE A RELIGION OF NATURE? Lectures 


d-livered in St. Paul's Cathedrai, January, 1902. By the Rev. P. N. WaGGeETT, 
M.A. Small post Svo, cloth boards. 


TO WHOM SHALL WE GO? An Examination of some 


Diticulties presented by Unbelief. By the Rev. U. T. OVENDEN, D.D, Small 
post Svo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS, SERIOUS AND OTHERWISE. 


With an Introauction by the Ven. Archdeacon SINCLAIR. Small post svo, 
cloth buards, 2s. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. By the Rev. F. C. Woov 


HOUSK, M.A., Author of “ Lhe Life of the Soul in the World.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. tu. 


THE “TE DEUM.” Its Structure and Meaning and its 
musical Setting and Rendering. Together wuh a revi-ed Latin text, notes, 
and translation. By the Right Rev. JouN WonpswortHh, D.D., Bishop o1 
Salisbury. Small post Svo, cloth, 6d. 


CEHDMON. The First English Poet. By Rowert Tare 


GaSKIN. Second Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, paper cover, ls. 


THE CAURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Issued under the auspices ot the above Society. 


LXVI. CHRISTIANITY—-WHAT IS IT? 


8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


LXVIIL. THE CORONATION CEREMONIES, Sugges- 


tions for the Reconstruction of. A Paper read before st. Paul's Ecclesic!ogical 
S$ ciety on December 11, 1901, Together with a Revised Form and Order of the 
Coronation Service of the Kings and Queens of England. By L. @. WICKHAM 
LeGaG, B.A. With Plan showing the arrangement of the Interior of Westmin- 
ster Abbey for the Coronation, Demy #vo, paper cover, 6d. 


LXVIII THE USE AND ABUSE OF ISOLATED 


FACILIS IN CONTROVERSY. By the Rev. T. A. Lacky, M.A. Small post 
8vo, paper cover, ld. 


TYPICAL ENGLISH CHURCHMEN. From Parker to 


Maurice. A Series of Lectures edited by the Rev. W. &. COLLINS, M.A, 
Demy Svo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

The great men in this collection are selected as typical, and their lives are written 
by sympathetic authors. The series include Matthew Parker, Richard Hooker, 
William Chillingworth, James Usher, Jobn Bramhall, Jeremy Taylor, Giibert 
Burnet, Joseph Butler, William Warburton, Charlies simeon, Henry Phillpotts, 
and Frederick Denison Maurice. 


Small post 


{ Complete List of the Church Historical Society's Publications may be had on 
application, 





STAR ATLAS. Containing Maps of all the Stars from 
lL to 6°5 Magnitude between the North Pole and 34° South Declination, and of 
all Nebule and Star Clusters in the same rezion which are visible in Telesc »pes 
of moderate powers. With Explanatory Text by Dr. HERMANN J. KLEIN. 
Translated by EDMUND MCCLURE, M.A., M.R.LA., F.LS. With Eigntecn 
Maps. Third Edition (R.A. »nd Dec, brought up to 1900, as far as text is 
concerned). Revised and Enlarged. Imperial 4to, cloth boards, 10s. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE: Sounding the Ocean 


Or AIR. Being Six Lectures delivered before the Lowell Lustitute of Boston 
in December, 1898, by A. LAWRENCE ROTCH, 8.B., A.M. Small post 8vo, with 
numerous Lilustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE: The Machinery of the 


UNIVERSE. Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. By A. E. 
DOLBEAR, A.B., A.M, M.K., Ph D., Professor of Physics, Tuft’s College, U.S.A. 
malt pust 8vo, with several Diagrams, cloth boards, 2s. 


BRITISH BIRDS, SKETCH BOOK OF. By R. BowpLer 
SH-~RPK, Lu.D., F.L.S. With Coloured Illustrations by A. F. and C. LYDON. 
272 pp., crown 4co, cloth boards, 14s. 
“ Briefly he has produced a mcst interesting and informing book, whicl has been 
admiravly ittustratea.”— GUARVIAN, 


AMONG THE BIRDS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 6d. 


ROMANCE OF LOW LIFE AMONG PLANTS: Facts 


and Pnenomena of Cryptogamic Vegetation. By M. O. OOOKE, M.A., LL.D. 
with numerous Illustrations, Post 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


FREAKS AND MARVELS OF PLANT LIFE; or, 


Curiosities ot Vegetation. By M. C. CoOKE, M.A., LL.D. With numerous 
Iliustrations. Pust 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


THE FERN PORTFOLIO. By Francis G. Hearn. 


With 15 Plates, elavorately drawn, life size, exquisitely coloured from Nature, 
and accompanied by Descriptive Text. Cloth boards, $s. 


WHERE TO FIND FERNS. By Francis G. Hearn. 


With numerous Woodcuts. Feap. svo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


WILD FLOWERS. By Anne Pratt, Author of “ Our 


Native Songsters.” Two Vols. With 192 Ooloured Plates. 16mo, clutu 
boards, 8s. 


FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. By the late Rev. C. A. 


Jouns, B.A. F.L.S. Twenty-ninth Edition. Entirely Re written and Re- 
vised by Professor u. S. BOULG«K, F.L.S., F.G.3., Professur of Botany in the 
City of London College. With numerous Woodcuts. Small post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 7s. 6d, 


FOREST TREES OF BRITAIN. By the late Rev. C. A. 


JOHNS. With numerous Woodcuts. Post 870, c.xovh boards, 5s. 


GRASSES. By C. H. Jouns, M.A. With numerous 


Illustrations. Post 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


GEOLOGY. By the Rev. Professor Bonney, M.A., F.G.S. 


With numerous Lilustrations. Fceap. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 


BOTANY. By the late Professor R. Benriey. 


trated. Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, ls. 


EARLY BRITAIN: Anglo-Saxon Britain. By the late 


GRANT ALLEN. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


By Firorence ANNA FULCHER. 


Illus- 


THE S.P.C.K. ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. 


THE CHEAPEST COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY IN THE WORLD, 
consisting of 5,336 pages, imperial 8vo. 


Is the largest DICTIONARY published—over 200,000 words. 


It is an easier, simpler, handier Dictionary 


than any other, and is an ENCYCLOPAEDIA as well. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE 


Its comprehensiveness, and its wideness of range in point of time. 

“ The Encyclopedic Dictionary,” by combining iu one all these special Glossaries 
or Vocabularies, effects a double saving, an economy of time and of money. 

Its richness and compieteness of the illustrative quotations. 


Invaluable for the Home, 


the College, 


ENCYCLOPZEDIC DICTIONARY, 


Its thoroughly encyclopedic character. 

The large number and practical character of its illustrations, 

The numerous pictorial illustrations, although eminently artistic in character, are 
in no sense mere embellishments, but ia every case help 1.0 elucidate the text. 


and the School. 


In 7 Volumes, cloth, 25s. ; half-bound, 32s. 


LONDON: Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 43, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. BRIGHTON: 129, North Street. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES. 


Just Published, Price 5s. net. 


PROGRESS OF SOUTH AFRICA IN THE CENTURY. 
By GEORGE McCALL THEAL, D.Lir., LL.D., 
Historiographer to the Cape Government, Author of “ History of South Africa,” &e 
CONTE® Ts — The Country in 1800— Ancient Inhabitants—The Bantu or Kaffirs 

—The Portuguese in South Africi--The Dutch in’ South Africa, 1652 to 1705 
English Occupation of Cape Colony, 1795 to .803—Batavian Republic, 1803 to 
1806 — Eveuts from 18v6 to 190u, 





TURONTO: 
THE LINSOOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lrp, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


ENLARGED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE. 


(Over 500 pages, 8vo, bound in green cloth.) 
All the Princ'pal Works in Circulation at the Library 
ARRANGED under SUBJECTS. 
Forming a Cumprehensive Guide to Notable Publications in 
mst Branches of Literature, 





Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL and SociAL Topics, 
the ARMY, NAVy, ARTS, SCIENCE, THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY. 
Sport, HistoRY, BIOGRAPHY, and FICTION, 

Price is. 6d. 


Also _a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, containing Books in 
French, German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish. 
Price is. 6d. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
F’cap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. 


THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions 
from His Excellency E. J. PHguLPs, late American Minister ; 
Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; RoBERT BROWNING, A. W. 
KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTI™, K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BREOON and its BEAOONS. 

THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS. and WESTON-SU P7ER- MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAEN MAWR. 
LLANFAIRFEOCHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. 

ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 

CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTW3-Y-COED, SNUWDON, «& FESTINIOG. 

BAKMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, ant PWLLHELL. 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTE!i, GLOUCE>TER, & CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALEsS. 


is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 


hotels throughout the world. 








Illustrated. 


“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide 
L am : 
book as this, which teaches sv much that is ou side the usual scope of such 
volumes | "— 7he Times. 


“It very emphatically tops them all.”"—Daily Graphic. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Live rpool Daily Post. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest: 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd., 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 


Paris and New York : BRETANO’s 
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“Che Cimes” 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS 
TO “THE TIMES” 


Appear every Friday, and the complete copies of ‘‘ The Times” 
containing them may bs ordered separately through any 
Newsagent at 3d. per copy, or direct from the Publisher of 
‘(The Times” at 3s. 3d. per quarter, post free to any 
address in the United Kingdom. 


CONTENTS of No. 14, 
Published with ‘‘The Times’’ of April 18. 


LITERATORE: 
OBSULESCENT APHORISTS. 
WILLIAM BLACK. 
THE OLD RoYAL PALACE OF WAITEHALL. 
A NEW CHAnRLOITE BRONTE 
THE SCENKRY OF ENGLAND. 
LABOUR LEGISLATION, 
* ECSTASY” IN LITERATURE. 
MR ALFRED AUSTIN'S POrMs, 
BULLKR’s OAMPAIGN—SIENESE ART—L'EMPIRE DU MILIEU, 
FICTION: 
Tue LADY PARAMOUNT, 
THE KESCUR. 
A HEROINE FROM FINLAND, 
THE AUTOCRATS, 
CORRESPONDENCE? 
THE IMPRISONMENT OF CHARLES I, 
THE DRAMA: 
“RAPTURES OF DISAGREEMENT.” 
MUSIC: 
Miss SMYTH'S OPFRA IN BERLIN, 
FROM “THE TIMES ” OF 1802, 
NOTES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
OHESs. 
CONTENTS of No. 15. 
Published with ‘‘ The Times’’ of April 25. 
LITERATURE: 
LIGHT VERSE. 
TRIBAL CustToMS, 
BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH SEAS, 
WYATT ANDSURREY: AN ITALIAN STUDY. 
THE GERMAN EMPIRE OF TO-DAY. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
Mk. BARRIE AND His BOOKs, 
RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE TRANSVAAL WAR—TOMMY OORNSTALK— 
PARLIAMENT, ITS ROMANCE, &¢.-—-SHPOY GENERALS —RuSSIAN TURKEKS- 
TAN—“ CARRIERISM ”-—-THE BURDEN OF PROOP, 
FICTION : 
THE VALLEY OF DECISION. 
EL OMBU. 
Joun LoTT’s ALICE, 
THE LAND OF THE LOST. 
THE DRAMA: 
SHAKESPEARE AND MUSSET. 
CORRESPONDENCE : 
THE IMPRISONMENT OF OHARLES I. 
NOTES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND (REPRINTS. 
CHESS. 
CONTENTS of No. 16. 
Published with ‘‘The Times’’ of May 2. 
LITERATURE: 
THE ENCYCLOP.£DIA BRITANNICA, THE FIRST OF THE NEW VOLUMES 
(REVIEWED BY PROFESSOR CASE). 
AUTOMOBILISM, 
POEMS OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE, 
THREE OISTERCIAN ABBEYs, 
ENGLISH BOOK COLLECTORS. 
A SHORT HIsToRY OF THE BRITISH IN INDIA —RICHARD WAGNER, 
FICTION : 
ON THE OLD TRAIL. 
IN THE FOG. 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 
THE KEYS OF THE HOUSE, 
SARITA THE CARLIST. 
THE DRAMA: 
THEATRICAL VOGUES, 


NOTES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. x 

OHESS. 

To the PuBLISHER, “THE TIMES,” Printing House Square. 
Herewith 3s. 3d. Please forward copies of “The Times’ 
for l'riday with Literary Supplement during One Quarter. 


, 


Name 


Address 
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THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY, No. 2. 


“ Mr. Fisher Unwin has projected a new series, to be called 
* The First Novel Library.’ As the title indicates, it will con- 
sist of the first novels of such new authors as show exceptional 
talent.”—ATHEN ZUM. 


THE SEARCH ERS 


What the Publisher's Readers say of * The 


1. “A virile book, sturdy, and ringing out clear as a 
bell.” 

“ All the characterisations of the book are extremely 
good. . It has a strong optimistic religious interest. . 
It is full of little social studies . it is full of ‘heart.’ 
A story that certainly looks as if it would get a wide 
reading.” 

“It would particularly appeal to educated women . 
it is fearless and clever. . The priest who is the 
centre of the story is just the man whom women 
delight to reverence ; he is the best embodiment of 
the new theory of Anglican clergy, and an excellent 
charact r. The women in the book almost exhaust 
the possibilities of feminine character, and are very 
well drawn. . It is a ‘problem’ story. . There is 
nothing nasty in it, and nothing cynical or hopeless 
or decadent. Sound religion and a firm belief in good- 
ness are the keynotes. It should come asa profound 
relief from the kind of thing that clever women are in 
the habit of writ ng nowadays, without being in the 
least old-fashioned. . The situations are clever, well- 
managed. . Character is certainly avery strong point 
with this writer.” 


8s, THE SEARCHERS. 6s. 
By MARGARETTA BYRDE. 


Searchers.” 


THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY, No. 1 
WISTONS. 


By MILES AMBER. 
THE |THE FIRST BOOK. 


DUCKWORTH & CO. 


POPULAR LIBRARY ( OF ART. 


MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO. beg leave to announce the 
issue, at an early date, of the first four volumes —ROSSETTI, 
REMBRANDT, DURER, ‘and FRED WALKER-of a 
Popular Library of Art planned expressly for the 
general public. 

The Publishers do not hesitate in putting forward volumes 
on subjects which, even if handled most convincingly before. 
are worth repeated handling from new points of view, and 
they trust each volume will prove a fresh and stimulating 
appreciation of the subject it treats rather than a lifeless 
résumé of stereotyped ideas. 


Each Vol., 16mo. 200 pp. Average No. of Illustrations, 45. 
Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

1. ROSSETTY (50 Illustrations). By Forp Mapox 

HUEFFER. [End of May. 

2. REMBRANDT (60 [l!ustrations). By AUGUSTE 

BREAL. [2nd of May. 

3. apeeeas DURER (37 Illustrations). By 

LINA ECKENSTEIN. (June. 

4. FRED WALEER (3? [liustrations and Photo- 


gravure). By OLEMENTINA BLACK. (May. 
5. MELLET (35 Illustrations). By ROMAIN KOL- 
LAND, [June 


OTHERS IN PREPARATION, 


MRS. W. K. =e 


NEW NOVEL. JUST OUT. 


WOODSIDE FARM. 


Now Ready at the Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“Mrs. Olifford’s story achieves its proper destiny. We 
read scenes graphically told ; we are conscious of an easy 
and assured s' from first to last; we are carried alonj 
from chapter to chapter, because the authoress is an artist 
who knows how toenchain our attentien.”-Daily Telegraph. 


WOODSIDE FARM. 


By MRS. CLIFFORD. 





(WISTONS.) 
SERIES. 


“A piece of very fine workman- 
ship. . . Whoever wrote * Wistons’ 
has a genuine t«lent, and offers us 
in a first work, which is certainly 
not a first effort, something better 
than unusual promise — unusual 
achievement,” —Speaker, 

“ An admirable piece of work, full 
of sheer insight and the sense of 
beauty, and written ina style whose 
austerity has a singular effective- 
ness,” —- Academy. 

“The whole narrative is informed 
by a fine far-reaching sense of the 
greatness of nature and the sombre 
complexity of human life,”—Athe- 
nceum, 

“This very remarkable and very 
fascinating book, - The touch 
has an arresting originality.”— 
Pilot. 

“The book is a good book, one 
which stands out, skilfully written 
and original; containing power, 
brightness, and serious thought; a 
story to be remembered. There is 
so much clever, unaffected work in 
it that as a first book it may be 
| termed notable.” — Bookman, 


“Mr, Fisher Unwin 
has shown a very dark 
and cunning know- 
ledge of buman nature 
in starting * The First 
Novel Library,’ which 
consists entirely of 
able works of fiction 
written by people who 
have never written a 
novel before. . . . The 
first novel is almost 
certain to be, what- 
ever else it is, full 
of inaustry and 
solemnity and fire. ... 
Mr. Fisher Unwin is 
very wise to capture 
clever people while 
they still imagine 
that it is difficult to 
be clever.” 








Mu. ©. K, CHESTER- 
TON in The World, 


MEDIAVAL WALES. Chiefly in the Twelfth 
ard Thirteenth Centuries. By A. G. LITTLE, M.A. 
With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


THE SONS OF GLORY. Being Studies of 
Master Intellects. By ADOLFO PADOVAN, Trans- 
lated and adapted from the Italian by JANIE, DUCHESS 
OF LITTA-VISCONTI-ARESE Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


THE BARBARIAN INVASION OF ITALY. 
By Professor PASQUALE VILLARI, Author of * The 
Life and Times of Girolama Savonarola ” and “ The Life 
and Times of Niccolo Machiavelli.” Illustrated, and 
with three Maps. Two vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, 32s, 

“It is a book that may be recommended both to the 
student of European history, and to the gtneral reader. 

. The style is not only easy and readable, but luminous 
and charming,”-—Scofsman, 


THE LION’S WHELP. A New Cromwellian 


Novel. By AMELIA E. BARR. Price 6s, 


MISTRESS BARBARA CUNLIFFE. A Novel. 


By HALLIWELL SuT. LIFFE. Price 6s. 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


MAY NUMBER NOW READY. Price 6d, 


THE HOUSE: The Journal of Home Arts and 
Orafts. No amateur worker should be without the 
May Number, 


T. FISHER UNWIN, London. 


Now ready. Price 6d. 








In Duckworth’s Greenback Library. 
Paper, ls. 6d. net; cloth, 2s, net. 


EL OMBU. sy w. x. HuDson. 


Author of “* Nature in Downland,” “ Birds and Man,” &c. 
“ The atmosphere of this story makes the critical reader 
sniff with pleasure.”-—Daily Chronicle. 


TWENTY-SIX MEN AND A GIRL. 
By MAXIM GORKY. 
Paper, Is. 6d. net ; om, 2s, net. 


STATE TRIALS. Political aaa Social. 
Selected and edited by H. L. STEPHEN. With 4 Photo- 
gravures, 4 vols., 10s, net. (T.and II.,5s.net; III. and 
IV., 5s. net.) 

“ Most novels are not in the running at all.”—-Academy. 


**THE JOY OF LIFE.” 


THE ROAD-MENDER. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE SECOND IMPRESSION IS NOW READY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SEVEN LADIES AND 
AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 


By MAMIE BOWLES, 
Author of “ The Amazing Lady " and “ Gillette's Marriage. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A BOOK FOR BOOK -LOVERS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Edition strictly limited. 


THE BOOK OF THE COURTIER. 


By COUNT BALDESAR CASTIGLIONE.  Traus- 
lated and Annotated by L. E.OPDYOKE. With 71 
Portraits and 15 Autographs, £3 3s, net. 

The celebrated Italian Classic is here pre-entec in elabo- 
rate fashion, newly translated, and illustrated by 71 Repro- 
ductions of Paintings, Drawings, Reliefs, and Medal-, by 
Mantegna, Raphael, Titian, Leonardo, Bellini, and others. 

Apply to the Publishers, or to your own Bookseller, for a 
Full ew us. 








” 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, wc. 


CHATTO « WINDUS, Pobisie, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 
DUBLIN CASTLE AND OF 
DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


By A NATIVE. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 9s. net. 





BLUEBEARD : 


An Account of Comorre the Cursed and Gilles 
de Rais, with various Tales and Traditions. 


By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. With nine Illustrations. 





New Six-Shilling Books. 


THE TEAR OF KALEE. 


By HERBERT INMAN and HARTLEY ASPDEN. 


THE SHADOW OF THE ROPE. By 
E. W. Hornung, Author of “ Peccavi.” 

“A strong story. The man who has proof, as he 

believes, of the guilt of-a woman then a perfect stranger 


to him, and marries her out of pure fascination, is probably 
a new creation.”—OUTLOOK, 


MAZEPPA. By Frev. WuisHaw, 
Author of “ A Forbidden Name.” 


“A yarn of breathless and unflagging interest. . 
The whole book goes with a genuine swing that makes it 
impossible for tlhe most hardened reader to do otherwise 
than follow with keen attention theadventures of Mazeppa 
the Fox.”"—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


AN INDUSTRIOUS CHEVALIER. By 


S. SQUIRE SPRIGGE. 


“ The whole book is amazingly ingenious.”— LITERARY 
WORLD. 


THE KING’S COUNSEL. By Franx 


RICHARDSON. [ Shortly. 





New Three -and-Sixpenny Books. 


BETWEEN OURSELVES. 


By MAX O’RELL, 
Author of “ Her Royal Highness Woman.” 


SHILLELAGH AND SHAMROCK. By 
McD. BopkKIN, K.C. 


“Mr. Bodkin has tapped again the hogshead of Irish 
fun, first sampled for the Saxon by Lover and Lever. It 
proves to be as fresh and as stimulating as ever. The 
K.O. is not only fortunate in inventing his stories ; he 
tells them admirably.”—PUNCH. 


RASH CONCLUSIONS. By G. W. 
APPLETON. 
“ As pretty a story of blackmail, love, and deception as 


any lover of detective stories could wish to read.”- 
LITERARY WOKLD. 





THE TALE OF THE SERPENT. By 


SUNDOWNER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


“ Natural history has se‘'dom been made more enter- 
taining. It is full of first-hand information, set forth, no 
doubt, sometimes with imagination. but also al-vays with 
an engaging vivacity of manner.”—SCOTSMAN. 





LONDON : 





CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 











